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New Soft Look from Armstrong. 
Fabric-covered ceilings for elegant setting: 


New Soft Look Ceilings strike just the 
right chord of quiet understated elegance 
Their rich fabric surfaces come in a 

range of 12 colors, chosen to coordinate 
with contemporary furnishings. Radiused 
reveal edges lower the surfaces of the 
2'x2' panels below the grid, provide 

a graceful finishing touch 


Soft Look is acoustical, too. The mineral- 
fiberboard substrate absorbs 60% of the 
sound that strikes it. It also reduces 
transmission of noise to adjacent areas 


Panels are easily installed in an exposed- 
grid system and just as easily removed 


for quick access to the plenum. And the 
availability of grid in various colors and 
finishes allows combination with Soft Look 
colors to create scores of design options. 


Soft Look, newest addition to the 
Armstrong Designer Series. For archi- 
tects, interior designers, and their clients, 
it's an elegant, quiet touch for the most 
elegant settings 


To learn more, write 
today for our descriptive 
booklet. Armstrong, 
Dept. 9ANPA, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 
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Finally. A lighting system that 
reduces energy costs by 40% yet 
actually helps you see better. 


Armstrong Luminaire C-60. Considering 
the soaring costs of energy, it's 

the ceiling system whose time has come. 
The Luminaire C-60 provides lighting compa- 
rable to that of a conventional ceiling with 4- 
lamp troffers, yet it operates on 4096 fewer 
watts per square foot. And it does something 
else, too. It helps you see better. 
High-quality light. 

Seeing better is not just a matter of shedding 
more footcandles of light on a subject. It's a 
matter of increasing the usefulness of what 
light there is. And the most accurate measure 
of usefulness is Equivalent Sphere Illumina- 
tion (ESI). 

ESI measures precisely how well a viewer can 
see what he's doing while performing various 
tasks. In the comparison chart, notice how 
the C-60 System, with 2496 fewer footcandles 
and 4096 fewer watts per square foot, pro- 
vides an ESI level significantly higher than the 
recessed troffer system. 


Virtually eliminates glare. 

The Luminaire C-60 System evenly distributes 
light and minimizes glare. Its special quality of 
light is produced with the help of vaulted 
modules. Acoustical panels angle outward 
from each single-lamp fixture. They reflect 
more than 8096 of the incident light and dif- 
fuse it so that glare is minimized. 


Because of the uniformity of light, there's less 
need to place fixtures over specified work loca- 
tions, making it an ideal system for open plan 
spaces. It's aesthetically more pleasing, too. 


An integrated ceiling system. 

The Luminaire C-60 does more than put a 
room in quality light for less energy. It dif- 
fuses air evenly for cooling and heating. And 
its panels are both acoustical and fire-retar- 
dant. They'll quiet noise and give you up to 
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two-hour-rated fire protection. Why not find 
out more about this completely integrated 
ceiling system. 


The comparison data quoted here is part of 
our informative show entitled "Light Wars.” 
It's a highly entertaining film that includes an 
explanation of ESI and a documentation of 
energy savings. 


mmm 


If you wish to see "Light Wars," or receive a f 
free booklet on ESI and the C-60 Ceiling 
System, just write to Armstrong, Dept. 92NPA, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 
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Editorial: Ethics IV—Occupied lands 


Architectural design 

Introduction: Low-rise lives 

Low-rise housing, which is still being built, often offers inventive 
solutions to multiple-dwelling problems, as is shown by these examples 


From the ideal to the real 

Marcus Garvey Park Village in Brooklyn, NY, developed in 1973 by the 
Institute for Architecture and Urban Studies and the New York State 
Development Corporation, is reviewed by P/A six years later. 


A new old language 

Daniel Solomon & Associates has designed Pacific Heights Townhouses 
in the San Francisco vernacular with the aim of resolving conflicts 
between new development requirements and preservation ideals. 


Tidewater traditions 
Norfolk's Ghent Square redevelopment area includes townhouses by 
Barton Myers combining historic Virginia traditions with current design 


Compound interest 

In the Lovett Square Condominiums, William T. Cannady Associates 
offers multiple housing that balances economic realities of the 

Houston housing market with innovative design. By Peter Papademetriou. 


Traditional weave 

Kamran Diba's design for housing in Iran's Shushtar New Town, an 
extension of an ancient Persian city, provides an urban environment 
that has the traditional patterns of social interaction. 


R/UDAT redux 
Regional/Urban Design Assistance Teams offer design assistance to 
cities, towns, and rural areas. P/A takes a look at the program. 


Innovations in Housing 
The second annual program, sponsored by American Plywood Association, 
Better Homes and Gardens, and P/A, has again produced quality designs. 


Technics 

25 million solutions looking for a problem 

Transferring NASA space technology into techniques and products for 
architects to use requires imaginative application of these ideas. 
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Cover: Courtyard, Pacific Heights Townhouses (p. 54), San Francisco, designed 
by Daniel Solomon & Associates. Photograph: Joshua Friewald. 
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When Travertone goes together, 
see how the joints disappear. 
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Architects: Earl Swensson Associates and Architect-Engineer Associates, Nashville; Ceiling Systems Contractor: Shankle-Clairday, Inc., Nashville 


When Nashville's Opryland Hotel needed a 
showpiece ceiling, the one-piece look of 
Armstrong Travertone' filled the bill. 


A showplace like the Opryland Hotel needs a truly 
elegant ceiling to complement the beauty of its 
overall design. So it was no surprise when the 
architect specified the luxury look of Armstrong 
Highspire Travertone. Travertone's square edges 
help conceal every seam in the ceiling, so you 
achieve the drama of a stunning monolithic look. 
And Travertone's unique deep-etched surface gives 
the ceiling a distinctive, elegant texture that 
enhances any space. Travertone is made of fire- 
retardant mineral wool in four deep-etched patterns 
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plus a range of six fissured designs. It's the 
concealed ceiling tile designed to conceal 
everything, except the beauty of your design. 

For more information, see Sweet's General Building 
File 9.1 Ar, or write Armstrong Cork Company, 
Dept. 9ANPA, Lancaster, PA 17604. 
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Ethics IV 


Occupied lands 


October 1979 


We abuse land because we regard it as a 
commodity belonging to us. When we see 
land as a community to which we belong, 
we may begin to use it with love and re- 
spect.... Thatland is a community is the 
basic concept of ecology, but that land is 
to be loved and respected is an extension 
of ethics. —Aldo Leopold, A Sand County 
Almanac, Oxford University Press, 1949, 
1968. 


Mankind presumes to divide up the lands it 
occupies into nations, provinces, 
municipalities, farms, and building par- 
cels, all said to be "governed" by political 
entities or "owned" by purchasers. On 
these domains, man can determine—to 
some extent—what flora and fauna will 
live; he can reshape contours, pave, dam 
and divert streams, drain or irrigate, and 
try to exterminate uncooperative "pests." 
But if he oversteps the tolerance of natural 
systems, he risks flooding, erosion, pollu- 
tion, and impoverished soils. 

Aldo Leopold, in his deceptively simple 
and prophetic writings of three decades 
past, defined land as "a fountain of energy 
flowing through a circuit of soils, plants, 
and animals.” Tamper with these circuits 
and you may develop a fine-tuned energy 
system like the Kentucky Bluegrass Coun- 
try, or you may end up with a Dust Bowl. 

Leopold's vision helped to transform the 
conservation movement of the early 20th 
Century into a broader “land ethic,” and to 
make way for the great ecological awaken- 
ing of the 1960s. That movement, which 
culminated in the Earth Day celebration of 
1970, spawned a galaxy of laws—federal, 
state, and local—that have, over the past 
decade, deterred us from disastrous min- 
ing of our soils and poisoning of our wa- 
ters. Surely these environmental laws have 
increased the chance that we are breath- 
ing "acceptable" air today. 

The rise of ecological consciousness 
and its transferral into government policy 
and regulations is documented concisely 
by Robert Cahn in his recent book Foot- 


prints on the Planet (1978, Universe 
Books). As one of the initial members of 
the federal government's Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, Cahn was in a position 
to observe the distinctions between com- 
mitment to policy and mere compliance 
—as typified in the environmental impact 
reports that federal agencies would file to. 
justify public works proposals ex post 
facto. He recounts as well the more prom- 
ising indications of genuine change in the 
perception of the environment—including 
well-conceived regulatory programs in 
some of the states. 

While land must ultimately be under- 
stood as an ecological community, archi- 
tects and planners are conditioned to a 
much narrower view of land as an eco- 
nomic resource—or even more abstractly, 
as area available for man's structures and 
activities. They can contribute much to 
sustaining ecological consciousness, but 
their particular expertise is in the area of 
land use planning, and they must help so- 
ciety set up reasonable land use policies. 

One of the most serious current threats 
to our environment, our economy, and our 
social stability is the continuation of sprawl 
development. The long-standing American 
dream of the country estate has combined 
in recent decades with governmental 
policies on transportation, taxation, and 
Zoning to disperse single-family houses 
almost randomly across the American 
landscape. According to Cahn's book, two 
million acres of farmable land, out of a total 
of about 400 million, is lost annually to de- 
velopment, highways, airports, and sur- 
face mining. Considering the inevitable 
worldwide scarcity of food, and consider- 
ing the economic value of America’s im- 
mense agricultural lands, even this rate of 
attrition is inexcusable. All the more so, 
since it does not spring from any real 
need, but comes about through short- 
sighted policies and the pursuit of short- 
term profits. The Cost of Sprawl, a report 
published in 1974 by the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, enumerates the bur- 


dens of this development pattern in terms 
of capital outlays, resource consumption, 
environmental damage, operation and 
maintenance, and personal time. 

Back in the early 1970s, the American 
Institute of Architects launched an admira- 
ble effort to define and promote a rea- 
sonable national development policy. Its 
objective: "a national mosaic of community 
architecture designed to be in equilibrium 
with its natural setting and in sympathetic 
relationship with its using society." AIA 
recommendations published in 1972 (A 
Plan for Urban Growth: Report of the Na- 
tional Task Force) called for several major 
changes in the "ground rules" for de- 
velopment: a loosening of restrictive build- 
ing and zoning codes to permit diverse 
patterns of housing and services and dis- 
courage segregation; the recapture by 
government units of the value added to 
land by public investment; more direct par- 
ticipation of state governments in deter- 
mining development patterns. Subsequent 
reports, following meetings with numerous 
other organizations, took stronger po- 
sitions in favor of government-owned 
development land banks and in opposition 
to land speculation. ("To gamble with 
other forms of property generally in- 
volves no hazard except to the gamblers. 
To gamble with real estate entails serious 
ecological and social hazards . . .") 

Lue has come of AIA's development 
policy efforts of the early 1970s. With the 
recession of the mid-1970s, the environ- 
mental design professions found it hard to 
question any kind of development. But 
concern for the effect of reckless de- 
velopment on the communities of man and 
of nature must not be abandoned. People 
inthe design professions cannot be oblivi- 
ous to the ruin of the land, and we have an 
obligation to speak out again—more 
loudly. 


Gekon Morris Dip 


Doorpulls and Cabinet Pulls 
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How do you design the 


You start with Owens-Corning 


Start with Owens-Corning Fiberglas Roof Insulation. It's the 

best base for your built-up roof Check it against all the 

other bases on the market. Feature by feature, Fiberglas 

Roof Insulation wins going away. The comparison 
2 chart below should be proof enough. 


y. 
OWENS.CORNING FIBERGLAS ROOF INSULATION IS THE BEST BASE FOR BUILT-UP ROOFING 
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Many Owens-Corning customers and specifiers use À 
Fiberglas Roof Tape as the next step. It gives you an 8 
even stronger base for your built-up roofing system. £9 
Fiberglas Roof Tape is applied before the first mopping 

of bitumen. It prevents bitumen loss from the built-up $$ 
roofing and helps control the sheer plane of the insula- 
tion base. 
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best roofing system? 
and end with Owens-Corning. 


Now is the time for Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
PermaPly-Rámembrane.Simply the best built-up roofing 

felt you can buy. The strong inorganic membrane is the 
result of Owens-Corning s unique patented continuous 
glass strand process. The felt lays flat and stays flat. 
Perma Ply-R felt helps reduce fishmouthing, wrinkling 
and buckling. Its so dependable that we confidently 
used it to lift this $32,000 car. 


' ‘ ^. 
The next step is Perma Flash*, the new Fiberglas reinforced base 
flashing system from Owens-Corning. Then surface the entire 
system with Perma-Cap* mineral surfaced sheet. They 
are easy to install, and easier to maintain. Both 
Perma Flash* and Perma-Cap* give outstanding 
protection to underlying layers of bitumen and felt. 


You start. with Owens-Corning, you end with Owens- 
Corning. But thats not where Owens-Corning ends. We 
are ready with the products and experience to help you 
design the best roofing system. Contact us today. Or write to 
D. Meeks, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


TM, Reg. O..C.F. Corp, (€ 
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Erskine's social design 

I had the opportunity to visit and study the Byker 
redevelopment housing project (Aug. 1979, pp. 
68-73) by Ralph Erskine this year as part of a 
year of school spent in Europe. | was very dis- 
appointed to read your article on his project 
since it nearly completely ignored the most 
significant issues presented by the project. 

The methods that Erskine used to preserve 
the social environment in Byker while he made 
enormous changes in the physical environment 
are important lessons to all architects and are 
worthy of discussion in such an article. The care 
and attention he and his associates gave to the 
social elements of the design are rarely at- 
tempted by other architects. Unfortunately, we 
have to read about the images it evokes and the 
symbolism it may lack. Fortunately, for the 
people that inhabit Byker, these issues were not 
atthe top of Ralph Erskine's list. 

Whether this project is "fully Post Modern,” 
"halfway," or even (gasp!) "Late Modernist” 
seems to be of little real importance to a project 
of this nature. "Modern" architects were 
criticized for ignoring the important issues that 
concerned the general public, but maybe we 
have forgotten this criticism already. 

Michael Woods, Student 

Cal Poly State University 

San Luis Obispo, Ca 

[While it is true the article does not spell out "the 
methods that Erskine used to preserve the so- 
cial environment in Byker while he made enor- 
mous social changes," one might deduce from 
the following statements in it that such was in 
fact the case: "(Erskine) began by developing a 
pilot scheme that contained in embryo all the 
basic ideas for the housing (which were then al- 
tered through Erskine's) intimate contact and 
collaboration with them (the tenants)." "They 
(Erskine's team) have also improved the method 
by which tenants are allocated dwellings by 
showing them where they will go and giving 
them 10 days to accept or refuse a house." 
'Erskine and his team worked, and in some 
cases lived, on their building site for ten years." 
"The (Erskine) office (on the site) is open during 
normal working hours to all callers."—Editors] 


Developers defended 

Your July, 1979 article on Frank Gehry's Toyota 
building (p. 62) contains a statement which I 
feel compelled to rebut: "There is something 
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about the proportions and the detailing that lets 
you know that this can't possibly be some de- 
veloper's building. It's just too good for that." 

That kind of elitist snobbery might be good for 
the author's ego, but it ignores the fact that, with 
few exceptions, good buildings as well as poor 
ones are built by developers and contractors, 
not by architects. 

There are many excellent developers around 
who recognize that one of the important factors 
in the success of their projects is the quality of 
design. They demand high standards of the ar- 
chitectural firms and in-house architects that 
they employ. Many archilects have excellent 
working relationships with developers who rec- 
ognize that the architect's ability to meld aes- 
thetics, economics, and function is crucial to the 
success of the building venture. 

To be sure, much mediocrity is constantly 
being built, and some of that can be blamed on 
short-sighted developers who employ mediocre 
architects, or try to perform the design functions 
themselves without the requisite knowledge. But 
to lump all developers into that category by say- 
ing that a building is "too good” to be a "de- 
veloper's building" is not only insulting to the 
good ones, but might even be considered "bit- 
ing the hand that feeds us." 

Cynthia Richardson 

The Mithun Associates, Architects 

Bellevue, Wa 

[Agreed, the point would have been well made 
without saying, "It's too good for that." By "de- 
veloper's building" we meant, of course, one 
with little or no designer distinction. Developers 
who give the public more are still noble excep- 
tions. We have to wonder whether the writer 
considers all quality distinctions to be evidence 
of “elitist snobbery."—Editors] 


Whither Santa Cruz 

Regarding "one of its (Santa Cruz's) better 
pieces of public architecture" (Aug. 1979, pp. 
58-61), the World Savings building is, indeed, a 
fine work. But the architectural heritage of Santa 
Cruz is Spanish and Victorian. Esherick Homsey 
Dodge & Davis saw fit to introduce neo-pueblo, 
| do not understand this. But then, neither do | 
understand the New England clock tower re- 
cently erected across the street from the World 
Savings building. 

Santa Cruz is but one example of a commu- 
nity that has not gotten a grip on its rapid growth 
and change. Caught in the spin of circum- 
stances and running 20 years late, Santa Cruz 
has lost its sense of architectural perspective in 
its transition from historic past to small city. 

If architectural review boards, control ordi- 
nances, and public howl cannot preserve en- 
vironmental integrity, then we can only hope that 
more architects, designers, and developers will 
strive to bear the responsibility 
Winston C. Thompson 
AENTEC Design 
Anacortes, Wa 


Downtown Atlanta lifestyle 

The “Problematic return of the prodigal son” ar- 
ticle in July's issue (p. 40) is a disappointing and 
misleading statement about the new Georgia- 
Pacific building in Atlanta. 

Any architectural project with the impact of a 
52-story urban building is going to excite both 
comment and controversy. We appreciate that. 
What we don't understand is why your writer 


feels Margaret Mitchell Square should be pre- 
served as it is now primarily because it is "the 
closest thing to New York's Times Square in 
Atlanta"—traffic problems, “messiness” and all 
The Georgia-Pacific building is a carefully 
designed part of a revitalization plan drawn 
specifically for Downtown Atlanta. This plan 
does not propose to position the city as an imita- 
tion New York or Chicago or Portland. It ad- 
dresses itself solely to the unique needs and 
lifestyles of the Downtown Atlanta community. If 
Mr. Jon Carlsten feels traffic problems, hole-in- 
the-wall doughnut shops, and messy urban en- 
vironments are prerequisites for a city's vitality, | 
suppose he would feel uncomfortable seeing 
trees growing downtown. We don't happen to 
agree with Carlsten's opinion, and chances are 
good many Atlantans don't either. 
Christine Y. Arnold 
Advertising/Sales Promotion Manager 
Building Products, Georgia-Pacific Corp. 
Portland, Or 


Credit extended 

The credits for photos illustrating the "Report 
from Atlanta" (Aug. 1979, p. 32) were inadvert- 
ently omitted. They should have read as fol- 
lows: top, Jim Griffo; bottom left, Christine 
Carlsten. 


Design of the electrical system and lighting for 
World Savings and Loan, Santa Ana, Ca (Aug. 
1979, pp. 54-57) was by G & W Consulting 
Electrical Engineers. 
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Mail to: 

Subscription Services 
Progressive Architecture 
P.0. Box 95759 
Cleveland, OH 44101 


We help 
tomorrow 
take shape 
today. 


Birdair/Chemfab is the complete resource for 
design professionals considering permanent fabric 
architecture. As an integrated manufacturer of 
both fabric and structures, we can accept sole 
source responsibility for any and all aspects of 

the engineering, fabrication and installation of 
permanent fabric structures. Because we pioneered 
this technology, we are uniquely able to create 

the custom fabric or structure necessary to help 
your design take shape today. Write or phone. 


BIRDAIR/CHEMFAB 


Permanent Fabric Structures 


2015 Walden Avenue, Buffalo, New York 14225 U.S.A. 
Phone (716) 684-9500 Telex 91-353 


The LaVerne College Student Center roof, shown above, is made trom 
Sheerfill*, Chemfab's architectural fabric of fiberglass coated with *Teflon. 
Sheerfill is pound for pound stronger than steel, classified as incombustible 
under fire codes, and has a life expectancy of more than 20 years. 


Sheerfill is a registered trademark of Chemical Fabrics Corporation. 
*Duponts registered trademark for its fluorocarbon resins and dispersions. 
Photo: Christopher Springman 
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HAUGHTON 


What do you g 

when you BTE 
Haughton 24K quality 
and service with the 
resources of an S800 
million international 
elevator corporation? 


SCHINDLER 
HAUGHTON 


You get the benefits of 
shared technology, ex- 
panded product lines, in- 
creased service capabilities 
and worldwide research to 
bring you innovations in the 
industry as they occur O You 
also getthe continued qual- 
ity and dependability in 
products, people and ser- 
vice that has been a trade- 
mark of both corporations 
for over one hundred years. 
O In short, you get Schindler 
Haughton; a century old 
elevator corporation. 


e» 


Schindler 
Haughton 


ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


Toledo, Ohio 43695 
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Owner! Developer: 
Selig, S 


General Contractor: 
Howard S. Wright 
Construction Co., 
Seattle, WA 

Structural Engineer: KPFF— 
Consulting Engineers, 
Seattle, WA 

Steel Fabricator: 
Atlas Iron Works, Inc., 
Portland, OR 

Steel Erector: Atlas Erection Co., 
Portland, OR 

Mechanical Consultant: Aungst 
Engineering, Inc., 
Bellevue, WA 
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STEEL: 


the first choice for Seattle's 
newest office tower. 


The new 25-story 
Fourth & Blanchard 
Building in the Denny 
Regrade district is 
the most ambitious 
project conceived by 
Seattle office-space de- 
veloper Martin Selig 
—a name synony- 
mous with first-class 
planning design. 

It was decided that 
steel design would 
best provide the freedom to incorporate all 
the proposed architectural features. Several 
designs were presented, the final choice 
being a parallelogram floor plan with angled 
upper stories. The steel design also helped 
keep the weight of the structure to a mini- 
mum. This was important for the design 
in seismic Zone 3. A glass curtain wall 
was dictated by the form of the building 
which demanded a clean, smooth, flush, 
monolithic surface—in no way competing 
with the upper lines. 


Maximum usable space 


The $33-million building has two inter- 
connected towers with 45-degree angled 
roofs. The roofs—a striking design feature 
—offer prime office space with spectacular 
views. A minimum of interior columns 
helps maximize use of the 531,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, including the 3-level garage. 

Conservation of energy was a key consid- 
eration, and an electric-hydronic heat pump 
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system connected to a main circulating 
water pipe provides heating and cooling 
which is both energy efficient and economi- 
cal to install. In addition, the roofs were 
designed to accommodate solar panels in 
the future, 


Steel speeds construction 


'The new building was erected on a nar- 
row site—just half-a-block—and over 2,650 
tons of A-36 and A-572 grade 50 steels were 
supplied by U.S. Steel. The fabricated steel 
was trucked from Portland at night and 
erected during the day using a single truck 
crane having a 280 ft. tower topped by a 170 
ft. boom. This eliminated traffic congestion 
in a busy downtown area with a minimum 
of storage space. And the structural framing 
was completed one month ahead of schedule! 

This handsome structure, incorporating 
the latest in building systems technology, 
is one more example of the design flexibility 
and practical economy of using structural 
steel. 

To find out more about this building, 
and for information regarding the many ap- 
plications for structural steel, contact a USS 
Construction Representative through your 
nearest U.S. Steel Sales Office. Or write 
for the USS Building Report (ADUSS 27- 
7642-01) to P.O. Box 86 (C-1212), Pittsburgh, 
PA 15230. 


United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 
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ENERGY MANAGEMENT 

VIEWS FROM THE 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION VOL. III NO. 6 


THE CENTENNIAL OF LIGHT — FINDING A BETTER WAY OUT OF DARKNESS. 


When Thomas Alva Edison man, Edison was strapped for funds tivity of American workers com- 
threw the switch to light Menlo and made do with crude instruments pared to other leading countries and 
Park on New Year's Eve, 1879, he and inadequate supplies. But, bythe the failure of increasing investments 
became a national hero. When we time he was designing his first elec- to improve that anemic productivity. 
think of Edison, we may think that tric generating utility, he had strong What we need are more people like 
he found the world in darkness and financial backing from some of the Edison willing to make major invest- 
brought it into the light. Not so. wealthiest investors in America. He ments in new industries, based on 
There was plenty of light in 1879. used that backing to employ the fin- new technology and new inventions. 
The gas utility companies had lighted ^ est scientists and technicians, and And more effective ways to increase 
every major city in America. The to build the best laboratory. In this the output of existing facilities. Our 


streets of Paris were aglow in the 
brilliant illumination of electric arc — 
lamps. Yes, electric lamps. There 3 
was even an electric lighting 
company providing street 
lighting in California. 


context, Edison rate of saving and investment in the 
the well-fi- future must be increased rapidly if 
— — —. weare to continue enjoying the life 
~ men like Edison helped create 
 forus. 
RS Lighting is an impor- 


And there were many a ‘a tant part of that future. A 
others who worked f recent survey by Louis Harris 
on developing in- '. & Associates, Inc. commis- 
candescent lamps. . sioned by Steelcase, Inc. 

What Edison — disclosed that 94 percent of 
actually did was find c office workers consider 


how their work- 
` space looks and 
functions to be im- 


amore ecomomical | 
system. He had fig- 
ured to the penny the 


cost of providing a portant to their out- 
single gas flame in a put. A majority of 
single home. This cost — the workers pointed to 


' proper furnishings and 
lighting for turning out opti- 


was his target for electric i: 
lighting. For he knew quite i 
well that his electric lamp would ~ mum work. Architects and 

never succeed unless he could match , designers placed the importance of 
or exceed the economy of gas light. nanced industrialist is much more lighting forthe work to be done right 


When he went to work on his significant than Edison the after HVAC and access to tools, 
electric lamp, Edison was not la- struggling inventor. equipment and materials. 
boring under divine inspiration to While the idealized Edison NECA has recently published a | 
roll back the darkness. He was can give us inspiration, the practical comprehensive designer's guide to | 
attempting to produce light in a Edison can give some answers to current “Office Lighting Practice.” | 
more convenient form and at a lower today's problems, too. We can all If you would like all the details, 
cost than others were then able agree with President Carter that in- write and ask for Index No. 302524. 
to provide. flation is the greatest danger facing And if you are planning a new light- 

Another failing in our perspec- the United States in 1979. The list ing installation, remember that a 
tive is the belief that Edison alone of reasons to explain its persistence qualified electrical contractor does 
was responsible for the lights of includes high government spending it right the first time. 


Menlo Park. It's true that as a young to finance unproductive activity, ex- 
cessive government regulation, the Pe Ne ELECTRICAL 
push and pull of labor-management I^ d» Rabe PALO N 
policies, and the critical increase in *à J.) 7315 Wisconsin Avenue 
energy costs. But inherent in all of 


Washington, D.C. 20014 
them is a serious decline in produc- 
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Wood roll down shutters............ 


. were developed in Europe over seventy-five years ago. 
Since then they have become an integral part of many 
building types ranging from homes and apartments to 
large scale commercial and institutional structures. They 
have proven to be practical, durable, and attractive. 


SOLEIL wood roll down shutters provide security both as a 
psychological and physical deterrent to crime 


Protect against hurricane force winds and rains. 

Reduce the solar heat load 5096 in the summer, and 
together with an R Value of 0.45 effect significant savings 
in heating and cooling costs. 


Offer an alternative to drapes and venetian blinds in 
regulating the amount of sunlight and the degree of 


244 SAN LORENZO Arm CORAL GABLES, FLA. 33146 
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privacy. The slats can be so adjusted to allow ventilation 
and filtered light. When not in use rolled up neatly into 
their overhead enclosure so as not to impede the view. 


In conclusion SOLEIL shutters do all of these things and 
more, but equally important they perform these tasks 
beautifully. 


The woods used in the construction of the shutters are 
selected for their strength, weathering characteristics, and 
beauty of grain. In addition, they are treated to resist 
atmospheric damage and termites. A variety of finishes is 
available as well as such special features as stainless steel 
hardware and manual or electrical operation. 


For more information, please contact us at: 


Telephone (305) 443-1053 


WANTED 


Join up with GAF and smoke out every dangerous-to-profits, -Saddled up to a meter...noisier 'n a coyote...not too bright 
burr-under-the-saddle fluorescent Glaxoprinter | in this hyar land. ‘bout Repro draftin’...requires gloves to handle chemicals...not 
Any Make, Any Model, Any Year. to mention you non-machine owners who have to wait till the 
You'll find them hiding out at Architect and Engineering cows come home for the prints done on the outside, and have 
offices, residing around Designer's enclosures, Draftmen's to worry about lost originals and print costs. 
quarters and even Contractor's trailers. Look for these identifying No self-respectin’ professional would still be saddled with 
characteristics: them disreputables. 
Profit eatin...air pollutin; smells you out of town. ..requires Snuff em out! Trade 'em in! Improve your profits! 
foolin' with messy chemicals that ruin your duds...space stealin' And collect your grand reward! Now! 


REWARD 


Tie up with GAF improve your efficiency and reduce your Your grand reward is a credit up-to $250 (dependin' on the 
j roduction costs. Also get a real cool deal on a first-rate, model traded in and traded for) on the best durn fluorescent 
adding-to-profits GAF fluorescent diazoprinter to boot. diazoprinters in the entire U.S. of A. 


THE GAF CORRAL 


Print Vac* Development (PV 90 and PV 190) for the optimum 
in a diazo development with extremely low ammonia odor. 
While compact in design, they all are heavy duty and rugged 
in construction. 


All five GAF fluorescent printers are designed to accom- 
modate tracings and make diazo prints up to 47% inches 
wide, by any reasonable length. They incorporate patented 
Negative Pressure Development (172FL, 176FL and 185FL) or 


GAF* 185FL 
A PRIZE PRINTING MACHINE THAT NEEDS 
TO BE SEEN TO BE BELIEVED 

A tabletop model with optional stand, this unit 
is identical to the PV 190 except for Print Vac* 
and optional low speed control. 

GAF* PRINT VAC* 90 

STANDS TALL IN THE SADDLE WITH 

BIG MACHINE FEATURES 


GAF* PRINT VAC* 190 
UNIQUE FLUORESCENT DIAZOPRINTER 
THAT VACUUMS AMMONIA VAPORS 

FROM THE PRINTS AND KEEPS THE AIR 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN FRESH 

This console printer is ideal for medium volume 
departments or satellite operations. Its powerful 
four-lamp exposure system lets you run prints 
up to 25FPM, plus slower speeds for repro 
drafting applications. It is the pace setter of 
fluorescent machines. 


A single-lamp tabletop fluorescent diazoprinter 
designed for moderate usage with 15FPM top 
printíng speed. It incorporates a unique front 
delivery system for rapid print turn around. A 
non-Print Vac version, 176FL, is also available. 
GAF* 172FL 

ONE OF THE FINEST CHECKPRINTERS 
UNDER THE WESTERN SUN 

Small in size, the 172FL. is big on appeal, 
word only 99 Ibs. At a price you can easily 
afford. 


& SERVICE IS 1s AVAILABLE 
ON ALL GAF FLUORESCENT PRINTERS 
Factory trained specialists are ready to keep 
your fluorescent diazoprinting machines pro- 
ductivity efficiency and economy at as high a 
level as the day each prized one delivered its 
first print. 

THE REWARDS GO ON FOREVER. 

SO JOIN GAF'S FLUORESCENT POSSE. 
Write GAF Corporation, Reprographic Prod- 
ucts, 140 W. 51St., N.Y., N.Y. 10020 
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Adash of dazzle in a shopping center. 


ELEVATOR 


It's quite a trip for shoppers when la 
move from the main level to the pomeN 
nade level of the Rolling Acres Mallin à 
West Akron. Designer James B. Heller of 
Keeva J. Kekst Associates combined 
glass, chrome, and incandescent lamps 
to create a "vista" elevator tbat dazzles 
and delights. At the heart of these 
glamorous trappings is a Dover IVO 
Elevator, the high quality, pre-engineered 
Oildraulic " elevator made for add-on or 
new constructiori of three stories or less. 
For more information on'the complete 
Dover line of traction and hydraulic 
elevators, write Dover Corporation, 
Elevator Division, P.O. Box 2177, 

Dept. B, Memphis, Tenn. 38101. 


The elevator 
innovators. Richard B, Buchholzer 


e No. 322 General Contractor: 
Ses Forest Gity Dillon. Inc. 


AT Ardħitect>Kedual Kekst 
) Associates, Architect; Inc. 


eL al Designer: 
‘Vg B. Pelig 
* A ave rIVG Š DN soldi 
E AM talfed by 


Rolling Acres Mall, 

Akron, Ohio 

Developer: 

Forest City Rental Properties 
Corporation and 
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News report 


HAUS housing quality 
criteria for Columbus 


Under their Architects Fee program, Co- 
lumbus, In, has sponsored public build- 
ings of considerable architectural quality 
Recently, the program was used in an un- 
precedented manner to back a public 
elderly-housing project designed by the 
firm of Gwathmey Siegel, New York 
Pleased with the project, the Columbus 
Housing Authority was concerned that the 
standard of architectural quality it set 
would not be maintained by future housing 
projects—especially since no more funds 
were to be allotted for housing from the Ar- 
chitects Fee program. Acting on a sugges- 
tion by Siegel, the Authority solved the 
problem by using funds from the Fee pro- 
gram to commission the architectural and 
urban design firm of HAUS International of 
New York to develop a set of design 
criteria for housing quality. HAUS's re- 
cently completed report constitutes the 
first qualitative criteria to be developed by 
any town in the U.S. HAUS (Housing and 
Urban Services) has developed and im- 
plemented similar criteria in diverse situa- 
tions, including a recent (cancelled) proj- 
ectfor housing prototypes in Iran, and a 
housing project for UDC in New York (see 
p. 50). 

The criteria developed for Columbus will 
be used by the city's Housing Authority in 
evaluating the designs for the first phase of 
their new program for 150 units of publicly 
assisted housing, currently being initiated 
In addition, those portions of the criteria 
which are found most appropriate will be 
incorporated into the city zoning ordi- 
nance, thus becoming guidelines for all 
housing in Columbus. 

The criteria were derived from the 
specific needs and character of Colum- 
bus, sothat they might better respond to 
these. The climate of Columbus' Midwest- 


Columbus' residential vernacular. 


ern location, with the consequent need for 
street trees, sheltered public areas, and 
easy transit, was one factor considered. 
Taking into account Columbus' small-town 
nature, the criteria focus on the needs of 
families and the elderly, the dominant user 
groups in the town. Columbus' urban 
structure—existing or proposed public 
transit, commercial areas, schools, etc.— 
determined site location criteria. And while 
the criteria do not rule out growth —indeed 
they include some relating to elevator- 
dependent buildings—the architects make 
it clear that they value Columbus' present 
architectural profile: a town of low-rise 
buildings, "defined by the few tall spires of 
historic importance and otherwise disap- 
pearing beneath a canopy of trees." 

The document describes those aspects 
of the lives of families and/or the elderly 
that housing affects, defines those qual- 
ities that help make housing more satisfy- 
ing for these two groups, and last uses the 
criteria to describe and tentatively quantify 
these. 

The criteria are formulated so as to em- 


OO | 


phasize the ways in which the environment 
shapes behavior. They are ordered by 
scale: site location, site development, inte- 
rior public space, and the dwelling unit 
Couched in a positive antidogmatic man- 
ner, they stress the objective desired 
rather than becoming proscriptive ends- 
in-themselves. Typically, a major principle 
is stated, then its aspects are defined and 
some design solutions formulated. For 
example: under the principle, “Open 
space should be useful and accommodat- 
ing," is "Sitting areas and walkways should 
be arranged to facilitate . . . social con- 
tact," and under that: "Seating should be 
near shade trees, visible from apartments, 
and separated from parking.” 

The Authority should soon begin collect- 
ing dividends from its long-term invest- 
ment. Developers are now being sought 
for a number of turnkey sites (20 to 30 units 
each) in older sections of town, and the 
quality criteria will be included in the de- 
velopment package. Soon one will be able 
to judge whether the HAUS report has in- 
deed succeeded in its stated goal: “to 
make the Housing Authority in Columbus a 
better client.” One might already say the 
civic agency is more concerned and far- 
sighted than most. 


Aldo Rossi: 
Two Exhibits 


Architectural Projects 

Max Protech Gallery, New York 
Sept. 18-Oct. 13 

Citta Analoga Drawings 
Institute for Architecture 

and Urban Studies, New York 
Sept. 19-Oct. 20 


The radiant simplicity of Aldo Rossi's form 
confers on his architecture an immutable 
perfection. His realized projects have that 
[News report continued on page 23] 
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The variety and wide choice of Borden Film laminates offer you nearly 
endless possibilities for beautiful, coordinated, economical interiors. All 
specified from one source. Partitions, demountable walls, furniture, even 
air conditioning ducts can be colorful, integrated parts of the whole. And 
Borden Films will be happy to assist you in developing your plans. 

If you produce or specify components for commercial interiors, Borden Films 
as your single-source supplier offers a new and outstanding-collection of weaves, 
textures, solids, stripes, and woodgrains for pre-finished surfaces. Call your Borden 
Films representative now and ask him about our new LTLF line of laminate films. | | 
Because that's where the beautifully finished interior starts. Columbus Coated 
Fabrics, Division of Borden Chemical, Borden, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 43216. 


(Bono) BORDEN FILMS 
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News report continued from page 21 


clarity that comes from the exclusion of all 
that is unnecessary 

This is not to say that Rossi's architec- 
ture is reductionist; on the contrary, it is il- 
luminated by Rossi's personal experi- 
ences and observations, translated into 
the arrangement of form. Rossi, in one of 
his equally lucid and poetic writings, puts it 
best: "In the project for the Palazzo della 
Ragione in Trieste, I realized that | had 
simply recounted through architecture cer- 
tain mornings when | read the newspaper 
in the great Lichthof of the University of 
Zurich. | had assimilated the light of the 
pyramidal, glassed covering of the 
Kunsthaus in the Heimplatz in Zurich." 

Rossi's drawings, up for one brief glori- 
ous month in these two spectacular shows, 
are reflections of this architectural process 
of reduction and rearrangement. He calls 
this mental process whereby diverse archi- 
tectural elements, detached from their 
tangible context of time and place, are 
reassociated according to a potential, al- 
ternative, intensely personal vision, "anal- 
ogous architecture.” 

Like an analogue, this process imitates 
familiar patterns and forms, arranging 
them according to alogical associations. 
Thus, in Rossi's favorite (unrealized) proj- 
ect for student housing at Chieti (1976), 
individual housing units, evocative of the 
beach cabins on the island of Elba that 
appear repeatedly in Rossi's sketches, are 
gathered around a central collective 
edifice with significant resemblances to 
both a barn and a cathedral. The pitched 
roof is projected forward, to cover a court- 
yard area. The large, light triangular form 
instantly recalls and contrasts Rossi's 
triangle par excellence—the massive 
cement triangular extrusion that dominates 
the Segrate monument. Chieti's form ac- 
quires a particular history through its rela- 
tion to other Rossi projects, and a universal 
history, as a representation of prototypes 
of private and public shelter, the cabin and 
the cathedral. In Rossi's drawings, the 
Chieti project appears transplanted to 
sorne tropical forest, or starkly illuminated 
by anintense beach sun. The shadow of 
the dominant pitched roof acquires the 
mass, ortakes onthe colorthe roof hasnot. 
Thesearethealternative Chietis of Rossi's 
imagining which, ashe recognizes, 
aretooforcefulforconcrete realization. 

The drawings at the Protech Gallery of 
Rossi's 1977 Florence Project, the Modena 
Cemetery, and two projects for Trieste, 
present evolving images which have had a 
final resolution as a building. In the case of 
the "Citta Analoga" drawings at the Insti- 
tute and the Urban Fragment drawings at 
Protech, the final unification is not a fusion, 
but a collage. Rossi describes the "Citta 


Analoga" as "an architecture of collage in 
which the elements are formally fixed, but 
in which the meaning which emerges at 
the end of the operation is the true, unfore- 
seen, original meaning of [that creative] 
endeavor." 

To an American audience that lacks the 
realized buildings as counterpoint, the 
drawings' fecundity runs the danger of 
appearing irresolute, their repetition of 
elements obsessive. But these sketches 
must be understood as the most personal, 
intimate expressions of Rossi's art, de- 
scriptions of the underlying ambiguities 
and inherent poetry he senses in his work. 

It's visible in the works: the quick out- 
lines appear drawn at lightning speed, in 
an endeavor to reach the interface be- 
tween conscious and subconscious. The 
colors, filled in strong and fast with oil pas- 
tels, chargethe buildings with emotion. In 
his realized structures, Rossi almost totally 
abstains from using color. 

The intimacy of the drawings manifests 
itself in the selection of repeated elements 
as well. For example, the "hand of a saint" 
that frequently appears is the outstretched 
hand of a huge statue of San Carlone, 
which overlooks Lago Maggiore where 


Aldo Rossi, "Urban Scene." Max Protech Gallery. 


Rossi grew up. It has become fixed in his 
mental landscape. 

The Institute has mounted a good deal 
of large-type explanation with its show, 
which implies that Rossi's concepts of "La 
Tendenza" and "neo-Rationalism" disas- 
sociate architecture from its social and cul- 
tural context. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. "La Tendenza," as Rossi defined 
it, was literally "the tendency and the con- 
science to enter into the political cultural 
debate, to attach oneself to the reality of 
the country, to break from the academic or 
commercial ideology that held sway in the 
schools." Rational architecture was simi- 
larly defined to "differentiate our school 
from the International Style and from non- 
design architecture, to describe some- 
thing particularly Italian." 

Rossi's work, drawn and built, has firm 
roots in his country: Lombardy. He even 
sees other places in terms of this land; 
New York's towers are seen as the factory 
towers in the Lombard fields, Maine's 
lighthouses are like Filarete's tower 

Perhaps Rossi's most important com- 
ment about these drawings is (typically) 
his simplest: "I draw, truly, from my heart.” 
[News report continued on page 26] 
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Only Owens-Corning Fiberglas* would be 
crazy enough to use its built-up roofing membrane 
to lift this $32, 000 car. 


B 
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This demonstration of strength is roofing system is often subj dto You can minimize that risk with 
actually a piece of cake for Perma enormous strain. Rapid tempera- Owens-Corning Perma Ply-R built 
Ply-R**, Owens-Corning's unique ture change can exert enormous up roofing membrane. 
continuous-strand roofing mem- stress. Normal building movement Like that very expensive 3,000- 
brane. In fact, it's the strongest roof- and shifting also add to the strain lb. car it is lifting, Perma Ply-R is 
ing felt you can buy. This can cause a roofinc ed for top performance. 
Why is strength so important? A to split. And that can be big trou 1 by a unique patented 


y 


oe 


MA 


rength systems. Or if you want more 


process, Perma Ply-R membrane is Ply-R meets the tensile 


made of strong continuous ( S requ f ASTMD2178 Type information on Perma Ply-R roofing, 
fiber strands that give it great | = TV, using the write to H.M. Meeks, Owens- 
tudinal and tran ength. strong u can buy? Corning Fiberglas 

E of erma Ply-R Call -Corning Corp., Fiberglas 

ity roofing him about Tower, Toledo, 
nen Perma -R bu p roofing Ohio 43659. 
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Foster/Walker design for Whitney tower: 


Whitney tower 
by Foster stalled 


When the furor over the condominium 
tower above the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York was at its height, the Whitney 
Museum was considering a scheme to 
build a mixed-use, 35-story tower, jointly 
designed by the British architectural firms 
of Foster Associates and Derek Walker 
Associates. The plan called for develop- 
ment on land owned by the Whitney adja- 
cent to the famous Breuer-designed 
museum on Madison Ave. and 75th St. 

Plans were presented to the Whitney's 
board of trustees in late 1978, but no dis- 
cussions were held after December. 

The Museum may well be wary of the 
pending Upper East Side Historic District 
legislation which would strictly regulate all 
new construction north-south from 59th to 
79th St., and east-west from Fifth to 
Lexington Ave. The Whitney's location 
would thus preclude the tower. 

Typical of Foster's high-tech designs, 
the scheme for the tower called for a steel- 
framed, glass-skinned building highly ex- 
pressive of its vertical supports and 
diagonal bracing. The cantilevered Madi- 
son Ave. facade, split into three equal 
spans by triangular trusses, would cover a 
five-story-high pyramid-shaped space 
over the sculpture garden onto which gal- 
lery floors would open. 

The bulky tower would have taken ad- 
vantage of incentive zoning legislation. 
The design would have required height 
and setback variances, since it places the 
bulk squarely on the street line on both 
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Madison Ave. and 74th St. Thea claims that 
unlike the MOMA tower, the Whitney 
scheme did not rely on the Trust for Cultural 
Resources (see P/A, Feb. 1979, p. 21). 

Although, when considered in the 
abstract, the tower seems an attractively 
designed structure, the design is totally in- 
sensitive to the low-rise, townhouse-scale, 
and predominantly brick architecture of 
the area. The Upper East Side Historic 
District was proposed not a moment too 
soon. 


Housing revisited 
three years later 


P/A's last major housing issue (March 
1976) featured several large projects in 
New York whose problems seemed, at the 
time, proportionate to their size. The saga 
of one, Taino Towers, appears to be just 
reaching a fortunate conclusion (see p. 
30). Another, Manhattan Plaza, has had 
repercussions up and down the length of 
West 42nd St., as it provides a crucial ele- 
ment in the sweeping renewal scheme for 
that boulevard (see p. 32). 

Four of the others—1199 Plaza in East 
Harlem, West Village Houses in Greenwich 
Village, Confucius Plaza in Chinatown, and 
Rutland Rd. project in Brooklyn —seem to 
be fulfilling the promises, good and bad, of 
their original designs. 

Designed by the Minneapolis firm of 
Hodne/Stageberg, 1199 Plaza (P/A, March 
1976, p. 64) has won seven architectural 
awards since its completion in 1975, in- 
cluding both national and local AIA 
awards. Occupancy is high, as it has been 
from the beginning. Local 1199 of the Drug 
and Hospital Workers Union has proved a 
dynamic sponsor, proud of the design 
which they helped shape and willing to 
make the continuing effort to maintain the 
housing as a safe, livable community. The 
security, sunlight, and identifiable image 
which were the goals of the design seem 
to have been achieved. The interior court- 
yards, the major element in the redesign 
which turned the project from one inte- 
grated with the community to a relatively 
introverted complex, are pleasant, much- 
used spaces. Remarkably clean, they are 
patrolled by assigned community volun- 
teers 

The project's protective features isolate 
it from the surrounding community, how- 
ever, and the tenants' pride also entails a 
defensiveness. On the lower level, the ves- 
tiges of the original design, gestures of in- 
legration, are the least successful parts of 
the project. The front plaza is bleak and un- 
inviting, its fountain inoperative; the shops 
along First Ave. are only partially oc- 
cupied. “For us, it's disappointing to see 
that the aspects of the design that were in- 
tended to relate it to the community haven't 


worked out," says Tom Hodne, who re- 
turns to the project frequently. “But the 
tenants just don't want the neighborhood." 

West Village Houses (P/A, March 1976, 
pp. 54-57), a financial disaster and an un- 
occupied, vandalized site three years ago, 
was finally rented by the city under the 
Mitchell-Lama program after the building 
went into receivership in 1976. The project 
was refinanced under a new HUD agree- 
ment with the city early this year whereby 
HUD bought the first mortgage from the 
city, which holds a second mortgage. This 
permanent financing plan for Mitchell- 
Lama projects allows financing calcula- 
tions to be done on the basis of estimated 
long-term costs as opposed to yearly 
mortgage cost rates. The city sold the 
housing to the Starrett Construction Co., 
the original construction company, in lieu 
of what Starrett was owed for the project. 
Starrett has since resold the property to 
Oppenheimer Properties of New York. 

Now completely rented, the housing 
constitutes a likely element in the log- 
arithmically-paced revival of the West Vil- 
lage area, And time and the improved 
financial situation promise to add planting 
and people to offset the buildings’ dreary 
appearance, due to a rather uninspired 
design by Perkins & Will whose problems 
were compounded by corner-cutting 
under financial pressure. 

When Confucius Plaza was built, the key 
question was: how will this high-rise mod- 
ern complex relate to the low-scaled, brick 
walkups of Chinatown across the street? 
Certainly the housing was badly needed, 
but was the dominant structure designed 
by the now-defunct firm of Horowitz & 
Chan the solution? Indeed, back in Feb- 
ruary 1977, questions raised by devel- 
opments like Confucius Plaza in the 
Chinatown area had New York planning of- 
ficials concerned enough to plan a de- 
tailed Chinatown zoning and development 
proposal similar to the "special category 
district" enacted shortly before to preserve 
the character of the adjacent Little Italy 
neighborhood. But in Chinatown, civic 
leaders felt the idea would jeopardize 
housing and commercial development 
needed by the community and could 
create an artificial ghetto. 

The upshot of these concerns is the 
Manhattan Bridge Area Study, just pub- 
lished by the City Planning Commission. 
Done under a National Endowment for the 
Arts grant, it represents an outgrowth of an 
earlier and more limited study, the China- 
town Revitalization Report. While the 
Manhattan Bridge Study examines so- 
lutions to the zoning issue in great detail 
and suggests that Chinatown could be 
considered for Special District legislation, 
it does not constitute or formally propose 
such legislation. 

[News report continued on page 30] 


“If the Open Plan System 
is to effectively solve 

the problem of creating 

a highly productive office 
environment in the face 
of constantly changing 
conditions, it must 
respond in design and 
application to the 
essential components of 
interior space; the space 
itself, the people who 
Occupy the space, the 
activities that take place, 
the changes that occur 
and the energy used to 
bring the space to life." 


The GF Open Plan 
System addresses itself to 
the productive use of 
Space. ..and does it 
beautifully. It helps you 
manage your client's 
office environment with 

a comprehensive array of 
engineered components 
designed to control 
acoustics and lighting. 
improve communications, 
and create highly 
specialized working 
conditions. 


If you'd like to see how 
the GF Open Plan 
System can make SPACE 
work more productively 
for you call your GF 
Dealer or visit our 
showroom. 


GF Business Equipment 
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The Need: A soft-speaking design. 
The Solution: Brick, Stone and Terratone. 


A quiet, modest, unassuming home. That’s 
what the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth wanted 
for the retired members of their community. 

The project architects responded. 

Beautifully. 

They tucked Nazareth Home into the 
landscape. Made it conform to a Kentucky hillside, 
not stand out. 

They used brick, to create a quiet 


presence. And limestone, for accent without fanfare. 


Then, they specified Andersen® 
Perma-Shield® casements in a color that 
blended, not bothered. 

Terratone. Warm, earthy, tranquil Terratone. 

A color that matches. Both mood and material. 

A window that delivers. Both low 
maintenance and year-round energy savings. 

Low maintenance through rigid vinyl — 

a tough, long-lasting sheath that surrounds sash 
and frame exteriors to virtually eliminate upkeep. 

Fuel savings through Andersen’s combina- 
tion of wood, vinyl and double-pane 
insulating glass in a casement window three 
times more weathertight than industry 
air-infiltration standards. 

A soft-speaking design. If that's what your 
next client asks for, whisper Terratone. 

Available in Perma-Shield casement and 
awning windows. 

For more details, see Sweet's File 8.16/An. 
or your Andersen dealer or distributor. He's 
in the Yellow Pages under "Windows" Or write 
us direet: Andersen Corporation, Bayport, 
Minnesota 55003. 


Nazareth Home 

Louisville, Kentucky 
Architect: 

Robert F. Crump Architects 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Piauak limitations prohibit exact duplication of Terratone 
color. Use actual sample for building specifications. 


7804 Copyright © Andersen Corp., Bayport. MN 1979 


The beautiful way to save fuel® 
Andersen Windowalls Sq 
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News report continued from page 26 


Confucius Plaza, whose central plaza, 
once open, is now ringed with a double 
fence, isn't exactly exemplary in terms of 
integration. In fact, the most urgent proj- 
ects cited by the new Study are repairs to 
the damage the project has indirectly 
caused the fabric of the community. These 
"action projects" are: a) The reuse of P.S 
23, a school building abandoned when the 
school was transferred to new quarters in 
Confttcius Plaza. The building, which is in 
good shape, would make an excellent 
community center. b) A four-phase street 
improvement program, the first phase of 
which would install a pedestrian crosswalk 
over the Bowery to Confucius Plaza. Wid- 
ened during the construction of the hous- 
ing, the highway now presents a daily 
hazard to school children and residents 

And finally, opposite Stull Associates 
Rutland Rd. project, the planned school by 
Perkins & Will has been completed 


"Luxury" housing 
tenanted at last 


Finally Taino Towers is occupied. The con- 
troversial federally assisted East Harlem 


development, which has stood almost 
complete but vacant for three years while 
the government and the community wran- 
gled over costs and alleged construction 
and design defects, received its first resi- 
dents in August. Some 50 low-income 
families moved into tower No. 1, the first 
finished; the remaining three towers 
should be occupied within the year 
Although the four 35-story towers, con- 
taining a total of 656 units, are owned and 
operated by the East Harlem Redevelop- 
ment Corporation, a community group (the 
project was the first planned community- 
owned and -run development in New 
York), federal approval is necessary since 
the government is to subsidize most of the 
rents. Tenants pay no more than 25 per- 
cent of their incomes for the apartments. 
Controversy over the design centered 
around the cost, currently estimated at $50 
million plus, which detractors contended 
was too high for publicly assisted housing 
In response to a felt community need, the 
architects, Silverman & Cika of New York, 
integrated community services and com- 
mercial space into the housing, raising the 
cost, but creating a viable community 
rather than prisonlike tower blocks 
Included in the towers are a day-care 
center, health clinic, gym, and pool, all of 
which were threatened by budget cuts at 


various points. Advocates of the design 
argue that not only do the recreational 
areas serve and reinforce the entire com- 
munity, but putting them in the towers is 
actually cheaper than constructing sepa- 
rate structures 

The real reason for the virulent opposi- 
tion to the housing may be a bit more sub- 
tle. The "Miami Modern” design, far from 
conjuring up the Coketown image so 
characteristic of low-income housing, 
looks like luxury condominiums, which are 
by definition Expensive Architecture. In- 
deed, the extensive use of glass and the 
balconies attached to the apartments 
make them seem so spacious that they 
have been condemned as lavish space- 
wasters, when in fact units are relatively 
small, with bedrooms averaging 130 sq ft 

Delays due to preconceptions of the 
towers as a waste of federal funds not only 
inflated the costs, but created structural 
problems as the half-completed vacant 
buildings were left exposed to the ele- 
ments and vandalism over two winters 
Now, despite severe handicaps, the basic 
hypothesis of the project may be tested 
that investment in a developed environ- 
ment towards which the community feels 
an aesthetic attachment and a responsibil- 
ity will reap social dividends 
[News report continued on page 32] 


The Affordable Digital Thermostat 
That Thinks For Itself. 


Our new low-cost, all-electric digital 


thermostat is smart. In fac 
it can autom 
heat to cool and back a« 

all by itself -unlike other digi- 
tals that vou have to "manu- 


ally” switch from heat to cool. 


it's so smart 
cally switch from 


Its "automatic" feature provides 


a minimum 5 
the desired temperatures are set, 
the SMART digital does the 
rest 

The Jade digital is flexible 
too. While most competitors offer 
only a maximum 15° set up and set 
back range, our digital provides a 
range up to 5 nd, other digitals 
offer only two temperature settings 
which limit operator flexibility. 
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comfort zone. Once 


P 


Jade's provides up to eight temp- 
erature settings 
What's more, its recall button 
allows the first program entered to 
return for weekend and entertaining 
lifestyle. 
The SMART Digital Ther- 
mostat accurately and electricall 
senses temperature and displays it 


continuously, along with the time of 


dav. thru a LED readout 


Best of all is the price. The Smart 


Digital is available at half the price of 
most competitors and comes in four 
models. All are easily installed and are 
available in a decorative off-white color 

Write for complete product infor 
mation. Make the Smart Choice. Jade 
Controls’ Digital Thermostat 


Jade 


CONTROLS 


ies for 15% Energy Tax Credit. 
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and remain maintenance-free! 


National Federation of High School Associations Headquarters, Kansas City, MO., Architect: Kiene & Bradley Partnership, Topeka, KS., Installation: Kaw Roofing & Sheet Metal, Inc., Kansas City, KS. 


MICROZINC 70 


factory-formed roofing systems 


You'll never encounter call-back problems with Microzinc 70 
roofing systems. Install them and forget them. And that includes 
coping, flashing, fascia and mansards! 


Microzinc 70, widely specified for its beautiful pre-weathered 
patina, is even better known for its maintenance-free qualities— 
no leaks, no run-off stains and no rotted materials. 


Whether you specify Batten-seam or Standing-seam, our LOK 
roofing systems are custom engineered, factory made and deliv- 
ered directly to the job. Installation is so simple it greatly reduces 
labor costs. Other on-site savings include - no cleaning, no 
priming, no painting. And no soldering needed. 


For further information, write or call Ed Pejsa at 615/639-8111. 
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News report continued from page 30 


Manhattan Plaza 
anchors new 42nd St. 


The most dramatic story of all P/A's 1976 
New York housing projects is unquestion- 
ably that of Manhattan Plaza, which, from 
being a financial disaster and a thorn in the 
community's side, has become a major 
anchor for the current redevelopment of 
West 42nd St. 

Conceived as housing for upper- 
middle-income young execs, the project 
got caught in a cost spiral that pushed the 
envisioned rents well above what that mar- 
ket would bear. The city envisioned salvag- 
ing its $90-million investment (a mortgage 
loan) by converting the project to sub- 
sidized "Section 8" housing, but the local 
community strongly opposed the idea, ar- 
guing that a low-income high-density 
high-rise in that location would destroy the 
Clinton community along with any pros- 
pects of improving West 42nd. 

Atthis crucial point, Fred Papert, presi- 
dent of the then-nascent 42nd St. Rede- 
velopment Corporation, made the brilliant 
suggestion that the project be turned into 
"performers housing": that the majority of 
the units be set aside as subsidized hous- 
ing for performing artists. While meeting 
the ethnic and age requirements for "Sec- 
tion 8" federal funding, it was argued, this 
scheme had the further advantage of en- 
couraging an off-Broadway revival, return- 
ing West 42nd St. to its former theatrical 
self. The plan, in its final form, called for 70 
percent of the apartments to be rented to 
performers, 15 percent to Clinton residents 
in substandard housing, and 15 percent to 
elderly residents of the area. In exchange 
for the federal rent subsidies that make it 
possible for resident tenants to pay only 25 
percent of their income towards the rents 
(about $150 per room per month), the de- 
velopers, Richard Ravitch and Irving 
Fisher, agreed to give $200,000 annually 
to the city for three years, for improve- 
ments to the Clinton area. In January 1980, 
that $600,000 will begin operating as the 
Clinton Seed Money Fund, intended to 
provide loans to Clinton residents for 
rehab projects or similar ventures which 
would be unable to get bank loans. Fisher 
calls the housing "the best thing I've 
worked on," adding, "It's rare that a proj- 
ect does more than you intended it to." 

Since Section 8 is an upwardly mobile 
program, it was projected that a large per- 
centage of the apartments would eventu- 
ally be at market rents, as the present resi- 
dents became better able to afford the 
housing or as they left and were replaced 
by market rent tenants, as specified by the 
[News report continued on page 36] 


Century 2000 
Regular or Heavy Duty 
models for normal, top 

" jamb or parallel arm 
S> applications 


EXCLUSIVELY, i 
TOTAL DOOR CONTROL 


Only Rixson-Firemark provides adequate control for any door hung on 
hinges or pivots... exterior or interior. .. large or small... regardless of 
traffic conditions, weight or likely abuse. Only Rixson-Firemark. 


FOR EXTERIOR DOORS: FOR INTERIOR DOORS: 
The Incomparable No. 27 Closers The Exciting Century 2000 


Uncompromised door control, better, 
more reliable than any other closer 
True fast or slow latch adjustment 
Unequaled shock resistance and 
mechanical efficiency 

Iron closer body, double sealed, with 
all weather hydraulic fluid 

Fully conceals in floor; out of sight and 


Eliminates sizing and spring adjustment. 
Simplifies specification 


Heavy duty or regular model 


Unique hydraulic backcheck pre-set at 
75? field adjustable between 50-180° 


Facilitates uniform opening and closing 
forces throughout building 


Multiple spring backup system and 


o0o00000 
000000 


harm's way unique fluid filtering 
Removable without door removal 5-year warranty 
("Q" models). 


oO 10-year Rixson warranty 


Only Rixson-Firemark offers a full line of door closers...surface mounted, overhead 
concealed or floor concealed...for any application 


Ask the door control specialists: R IXSON-FIREMARK 


9100 West Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 and Rexdale, 
Ontario 312/671-5670 


No. 27 Series 

Floor type closers 
for every application 
where durability 
and reliance 

are paramount 


GONBAR 
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Kawneer Seamless Mullion 
invites designers to go to great lengths. 


Me m. E 


Introducing a unique 
element that makes 
less of everything 


exce r 
— 
opportunities. 


Seamless Mullion is covered by U.S. Patents 
3,527,010 and 3,769,775 


Seamless Mullion is a unitized framing system that does 
away with the exterior exposed seams often found in 
coupling mullions. But the name is only the beginning. 
W/hen we removed the seam, we added a whole new 
range of design opportunities. 

Narrow sightlines 
and minimum projections. 
The first impression of Seamless Mullion is one of 
expansive cleanliness, because a proper glass bite is 
maintained with only a minimum obstruction of the 
vision area. This impression is enhanced by the extreme 
frontal placement of the glass with the greater part of 
the metal structure to the interior. 

Efficient and secure. 
In addition to a basic 4-inch frame depth, Seamless 
Mullion is also available as a thermally-broken system in 
3 or 4-inch depths. The positive thermal break helps 
reduce conductive heat loss and virtually eliminates 


damage caused by condensation. And, Seamless Mullion 
can also accommodate operable vents for natural 
ventilation to help reduce heating and cooling costs. 
Thermal Seamless Mullion features the exclusive 
Kawneer Isolock* which creates a positive interlock of 
the interior and exterior metal sections to enhance the 
structural integrity of the system. 


An inside job. 


Kawneer Seamless Mullion is designed for inside glazing, 


eliminating the need for expensive scaffolding during 
construction. 


Seamless Mullion. 
The designer's element. 
There's a lot more to the Seamless Mullion story than 
meets the eye. For more information please write or call: 
Kawneer Architectural Products, 1105 N. Front Street, 
Niles, Michigan 49120. (616) 683-0200. 
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agreement. So far, residents are en- 
thusiastic, and very few people have left, 
but about ten percent of the units are at 
market rents 

As residential pioneers in an ex-porno 
area, the tenants of Manhattan Plaza have 
clashed with aspects of the “native cul- 
ture” on occasion. The block between 9th 
and 10th Aves., on 42nd St., has tra- 
ditionally been a hangout for transvestite 
prostitutes; while there has been little phys- 
ical violence offered the new tenants, they 
find the verbal aggression, partial nudity, 
and occasional violent infighting among 
the prostitutes hard to take. The 42nd St 
Redevelopment Corp. persuaded the City 
to close one restaurant which was a trans- 
vestite hangout, but there's not much that 
officialdom can do about transvestites 
congregating on the street corners. 

Ironically, the few who have left—for 
widely varying reasons—have returned to 
lofts. Once the symbol, homestead, and 
workplace of the artist-as-social-pioneer, 
lofts seem now to have become not only 
more expensive, but more chichi than a 
high-rise apartment in a housing project, 
which itself constitutes a social effort simi- 
lar to that made by the original loft-convert- 
ers. Housing, like fashion, is apparently 
a matter of status as well as design. 


Miller appointed 
P/A Interiors editor 


Nory Miller has been appointed Associate 
Editor of Progressive Architecture in 
charge of interior design features. 

An honors graduate of Swarthmore Col- 
lege where she majored in art history, Mil- 
ler went on to study art history, focusing on 
20th-Century architecture, at the University 
of Pennsylvania. On a traveling fellowship 
from the Graham Foundation for Advanced 
Studies in Art and Architecture, she visited 
landmarks of Modern Architecture in 
Europe and Japan. In 1978 she held a 
Loeb fellowship at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Design. She has 
served as a visiting critic at schools of ar- 
chitecture at Yale, Harvard, University of Il- 
linois, Notre Dame, and elsewhere. 

After eight years at Inland Architect, 
where she served as managing editor, Ms 
Miller joined the A/A Journal in Washington 
in 1978 as assistant editor. She was a regu- 
lar columnist on art, architecture, and plan- 
ning for the Chicago Daily News 

Miller will join the P/A staff as of October 
1, replacing Martin Filler, who has re- 
signed to become the associate editor of 
House & Garden magazine at the Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc 
[News report continued on page 38] 


MILNOR. 


Of course you go to MILNOR*. Be- 
cause MILNOR gives your clients a 
free cost and equipment analysis. 
All you do is fill out a simple ques- 
tionnaire. We'll do a general feasi- 
bility study at no charge and tell you 
how your clients can save money 
with a MILNOR in-house laundry 
system. 


MILNOR makes a wide range of 
equipment and can design a laundry 
system that fits just about any space 
requirements. From 50-room hotels 
to 2,000-bed hospitals, from Bangor 
to Bangkok, MILNOR has worked 
with architects all over the world in 
designing laundry systems of all 
sizes. We'd like to work with you, 
too. We'll start by sending you a free 
laundry planning file. Just check the 
reader response card or write us today. 


i] 


PELLERIN MILNOR CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 400, Kenner, La. 70063 
(a suburb of New Orleans) 504-729-7381 


Sold and servíced by leading 
independent dealers the world over 


*PELLERIN MILNOR CORPORATION 
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Closer selection made easy. 


one you'll an Because of its total 
flexibility, it's like getting 30 different 
closers in one. With all the quality 
you'd expect from Sargent. And still 
sensibly priced to meet most budget 
considerations. 

The ambidextrous closer. 
Designed for easy installation 
regardless of the hand of the door, 
the 1250 closer is also non-sized 
for added flexibility. It’s convertible 
from asize 2 closer to any size up 
to6, right on the job, with just a few 
turns of its spring adjustment screw. 


requirements, the 1280 closer can 
be installed in the standard, inverted 
or parallel arm mounting position. 
And is available with holder-stop 
arm, as well. 

The Sargent quality is built- 
in. Engineered with the same pre- 
cision and detail that distinguishes 
Sargent top quality lines, these new 
closers give a whole new meaning 
to long-life dependability. Particu- 
larly as it applies to on-the-job 
flexibility. 


ried in the Sargent Mercury 
Shipping Service, these closers 
can be shipped within 48 hours of 
receipt of order. 

Sargent 1250...the one to 
specify. For additional information, 
contact your Sargent architectural 
hardware distributor or write 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Ct. 06509. 


SARGENT 


Division of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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Delta is an airline Tun professionals. Like 
Customer Services Agent Terry L. Theiss. 


Delta DASH (Delta Airlines Special 
Handling) gives you same day 
delivery if we receive your sm: 
package during normal business 
hours. If your package arrives after 
normal business hours, we will 
deliver it the first thing next 
morning—generally no later than 
10am. And DASH serves 78 U.S. 
cities plus San Juan. 

Packages (up to 50 lbs.) are 
accepted at airport ticket counters 
up to 30 minutes before flight time. 
Up to 60 minutes at cargo termi- 
nals. Size limit is 90 inches: width + 
length +height. 

The airport-to-airport rate 
between any two of Delta’s domes- 
tic cities is $35 ($25 between Dallas/ 
Ft.Worth and Los Angeles or San 
Diego or San Francisco). Pick-up 
and delivery is available at extra 
charge. Call (800) 638-7333, toll 
free. (In Baltimore, 269-6393.) 

You can ship via DASH between 
Delta cities in the U.S. and Mon- 
treal, Nassau, Bermuda, London, 
England and Frankfurt, Germany. 
For full details, call your local Delta 
cargo office. 


DELTA IS READY WHEN YOU ARE" 
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AIGA award to 
Chermayeff, Geismar 


Ivan Chermayeff and Thomas Geismar, 
partners in the graphic design firm of 
Chermayeff & Geismar Associates, New 
York, have been awarded the 1979 Medal 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts 

Among Chermayeff and Geismar's 
best-known works are their comprehen- 
sive graphic programs for Mobil, Xerox, 
Pan Am, and New York's Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, as well as the design for the official 
American Revolution Bicentennial symbol 
They also co-designed the buildings and 
exhibits for the U.S. Pavilion at Expo '70 

A retrospective exhibit of the firm's work 
will be open to the public from Oct. 17 to 
Nov. 9 at the AIGA Gallery in New York 


A. Quincy Jones 
1913-1979 


Architect A. Quincy Jones, dean of the 
USC School of Architecture and Fine Arts, 
LA, from 1975 to 1978, and president of 
the AIA Southern California Chapter in 
1960, died August 3 at the age of 66 

At the time of his death, Jones was prin- 
cipal of the firm he founded in 1945: A 
Quincy Jones & Associates, winner of the 
1969 AIA Firm Award. His work received 
over 70 citations. His best-known projects 
include private residences, among them 
the Annenberg mansion in Palm Springs, 
Fi, and the Herman Miller administration 
and manufacturing buildings in Zeeland, 
Mi (P/A, Dec. 1977, p. 50) 

He was much involved with campus de- 
sign, both individual buildings—the An- 
nenberg School of Communications at 
USC and the Research Library at UCLA— 
and master planning—for UC San Diego 
from 1965 to 1975 and for Cal State 
Dominguez Hills from 1962 until his death 

His concern with architectural education 
led him to found the Architectural Guild, a 
support organization for USC's School of 
Architecture, where Jones taught from 
1952 to 1967. 


Calendar 


Oct. 5-7. The New York Meeting, Architec- 
ture 1979. Cooper-Hewitt Museum. N.Y 
Oct. 27-28. New Congrés International 
d'Architecture Moderne (CIAM) 1979. 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute Toronto, 
Canada. Contact: Luigi Butera, 49 Alton 
Ave., Toronto 


[News report continued on page 40] 


JEWETT 


morgue 
autopsy 


EQUIPMENT 


| MODEL -2EC 


END-OPENING MORGUE 


MODEL 28C 
SIDE-OPENING 
MORGUE 


MODEL "MC? 
TWO BO! 
MORGUE CART 


Ò 


MODEL DEM 
AUTOPSY TABLE 


JEWETT MORGUE/AUTOPSY PLANNING SERVICE 


To make the most of this precisely built equipment 
Jewett specialists provide expert design counseling. If 
you are planning new quarters, modernizing present 
facilities, or replacing equipment. Jewett will analyze 
your requirements with you and/or your architect and 
submit plans of the complete layout as well as detailed 
drawings and equipment specifications 

Jewetts morgue/autopsy planning services can save 
you time and costly mistakes. Your new construction or 
renovation will be right for your current needs and will 
also allow for future growth 


Your inquiries invited 
tor our complete line of 

morgue equipment. 
JEWETT 
REFHIGERATOR 


2 LETCHWORTH BT. 
BUFFALO, Ny. 14213 


The Best of Both Worlds . . . 
Individual Craftsmanship combined 
with Modern Technology 


Refer to Sweet's Catalog 11.20/Je for quick reference. 
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^When an architect specifies 
Permalite’ Pk" Plus Roof Insulation, 
it can make him look like a hero." 


e“Hot mopping direct to urethane can be a hassle. 
So experienced architects specify perlite board as 
a heat barrier on top of urethane. But laying down 
urethane and perlite separately is not the way to 
build a roof. That's why | recommend Permalite 

Pk Plus. Its the only 3-part composite sandwich of 
perlite-urethane-perlite on the market today, and it's 
chemically bonded at the factory to stay warp free 
and stress free. It's energy efficient, dimensionally 


x ý stable, fire rated and proven in hundreds of installa- 
m' tions. The Sealskin surface resists bitumen soak-up 
HU Li and provides a great bond for roofing felts. And the 
Ay top layer of perlite acts as a heat sink against tempera- 


ture buildup. For your money, | can do a BUR job quicker 
and easier with Permalite Pk Plus because we can cut, 
fit and lay it in less time. Take it from me, Permalite Pk 
Plus spells security on the roof — for me, for the 
architect and for the client. 


hed oer 


Mr. Koder is President, Robert 
L. Koder Co., Des Moines, lowa; 
former President, Midwest 
Roofing Contractors Assn. and 
k a Board Member, National 
Roofing Contractors Assn. 


Permalite® Pk® Plus is FM-approved for Class | Insulated Steel Deck 
Construction and for Windstorm Resistance Classifications 1-60 and 1-90. 


Permalite 


National Sales Office: 2905 Butterfield Road, 
Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 — (312) 654-4500. 


ZEN 
rere) A subsidiary of General Refractories Company 


GREFCO, Inc./Building Products Division 
General Office: 3450 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90010 
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Hold a meeting 


in Chicago. From L. A. 


Problem there's never been a construction job 
that didn't require some mid-course adjustments in design, 
schedules, or materials. And since several 


parties are involved, to discuss and E S 
agree to the changes, a meeting is "$ S) 
* often needed. f ev 
Which means travel costs, time :$ $: 
lost, other projects delayed, profits D $; 
eroded by reduced productivity. $ $, » 
Recognize that meetings are a LEE 
form of communications, and you'll see 
warys the Bell System can help. Time is money 
—going and coming. 


e 

Solution Many architectural and engineering 
firms use teleconferencing to handle those inevitable follow- 
up problems. With significant savings in professional time, 
cost and trouble. 

The simplest form is the confer- 
ence call. One involving several parties 
at several locations can be arranged 
by an operator—or often by just 
pushing buttons. 

With speakerphones or 
portable conferencing equip- 
ment, many "attend," with full 
give-and-take. Add facsimile 
machines, and you add the 
' rapid exchange of docu- 
ments, drawings, diagrams, 
and photos. 

In any case, you've served 
your clients well, with ease and convenience. And travel 
costs go down while professional productivity and billable 
time go up. 

If you havent talked teleconferencing with your prob- 
lem-solving Bell Account Executive lately, your company is 
missing something. 


"As yov'll notice 
in Figure 4..." 


The system is the solution. 


(&) Bell System 
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News report continued from page 40 


Report from 
Marin County 


The greatest potential impact of the cur- 
rent energy and resource conservation 
movement on the architectural profession 
may be neither in solar houses no adapta- 
tions of commercial buildings, but rather in 
the larger field of community planning: the 
energy and environmental implications of 
patterns of development. 

One of the more ambitious energy- 
responsive community plans to date is a 
current proposal to transform the 1271- 
acre site of Hamilton Air Force Base in 
Marin County, Ca, into a model of energy- 
conserving strategies and integrated sys- 
tems on a town scale. The Air Force base, 
now excess property, has been offered by 
the GSA to the County of Marin for civilian 
uses. Among the proposals, which ranged 
from another shopping center to an airport 
was a development plan by the Inverness 
architectural firm of Van der Ryn, Cal- 
thorpe & Partners, which attempts to inte- 
grate solutions to economic and social is- 
sues with responses to environmental 
concerns of sprawl and energy. 

The Hamilton plan is attracting consid- 
erable political attention. A large, grass- 
roots, nonprofit organization, calling itself 
Friends of Solar Village, has gathered 
support since its founding by Sim Van der 
Ryn, and Sen. Alan Cranston and Rep. 
John Burton—the area's congressional 
members—have endorsed the scheme. 
The proposal calls for the Friends of Solar 
Village to act as master developer, sub- 
contracting with private development firms 
to execute parts of the plan. The land 
would be sold at far less than the market 


, rate, to provide the development incentive. 


Housing would be part market rate, part 
federally subsidized. 

At stake, when the project goes to the 
voters in a referendum on Nov. 6, is more 
than the fate of an ex-air base. Used asa 
model, the Hamilton plan could substitute 
coherent satellite communities, self-suffi- 
cient in terms of resources, for sprawling 
bedroom suburbs, initiating a growth pat- 
tern which places lowered demands on 
national resources and local infrastructure. 

The major strategies employed in the 
Hamilton plan involve existing technolo- 
gies and design principles. Foremost are 
the concepts of a mixed-use plan and 
low-rise high-density housing. While the 
650 new townhouse and apartment units 
incorporate passive solar heating and 
natural ventilation, the solar component 
merely augments the efficiencies of com- 
mon walls and floors for reducing residen- 
tial energy demands. By clustering the 
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Presentation drawings for the Hamilton plan by the Office of Gordon Ashby. 


housing around a village center and light- 
industry park within walking distance, the 
transit needs are greatly reduced. Up to 
half of the population is expected to work 
onthe site. The existing airplane hangars 
will be renovated for 605,000 sq ft of com- 
mercial space and a new corporate cen- 
ter. As growth has been limited throughout 
the Bay area by environmental and transit 
constraints, the Hamilton plan has become 
an attractive option for many regional firms 
for a new office location. 

A more unusual proposal is the banning 
of autos. The plan allows for a large auto 
storage area, where electric vehicles are 
available for use around the complex. A 
presently abandoned railroad spur will be 
reactivated to link this storage center to the 
ferry and San Francisco. Though eliminat- 
ing cars may create inconvenience, it will 
also make possible a more compact 
community. There should be an accom- 
panying reduction in pollution levels, 
energy consumption, capital costs, drain- 
age systems, water table depletion, and 
the higher microclimate temperatures 
caused by blacktop "collectors." 

On-site electrical power generation, 
based on a renewable fuel source— solar, 
wind, and/or biomass—is proposed. Such 
community-scaled systems allow the 
waste heat of generation to be used in dis- 
trict heating systems for commercial 
greenhouses, residential purposes, and 
some light industry. Once again, the den- 
Sity and compactness of the community 
are critical. 

The plan calls for a biological sewage 
treatment process which introduces the 
"waste" back into the nutrient cycle, pro- 
ducing hyacinths for biomass or feed, edi- 
ble shrimp, fresh potable water, and rec- 
reational ponds. Such a system is now 
being constructed for the city of Hercules, 
Ca. Biomass and water from the sewage 
system will be used in on-site farming and 


community gardens. Fish farming will be a 
major industry. Much of the site which is 
currently diked and pumped will be re- 
turned to the Bay or managed for a combi- 
nation of salt water, brackish, and freshwa- 
ter food production. An employment base 
is created, a fuel-efficient food source is 
supplied and land is returned to its natural 
state. As the cost of transport rises, the 
economics of food production may shift in 
such directions. 

What of the social and economic struc- 
ture of this "environmental Utopia"? 
Some 130 existing housing units will be 
renovated to accommodate lower income 
groups and the elderly. The range of em- 
ployment and social services planned 
should nourish a diverse community. The 
development potential appears strong, 
with the efficiency of high-density housing 
and the reduced infrastructure require- 
ments tending to lower costs. Looking 
ahead, as federal policy shifts away from 
highway subsidies, utility capital costs 
soar, power generation is constrained, 
and more agricultural land is consumed, 
energy-inefficient growth patterns 
will become economic burdens to local 
governments, perhaps leading to zoning 
regulations and government subsidies 
conducive to developments like Hamilton. 

The idea of Hamilton Village is not new. 
Howard's Garden City and Wright's 
Broadacre are both Utopian models of en- 
vironmentally integrated communities. But 
Hamilton, however close in appearance to 
new towns and garden cities, is respond- 
ing to a different set of pressures: not 
urban overcrowding and alienation, but 
the environmental impact of a consumer 
society's attempt to reurbanize growth in 
the U.S. As the economic results of the 
energy crisis crystallize, it may be difficult 
to tell if the Hamilton plan is visionary or 
mandatory, Utopian or merely expedient. 
[News report continued on page 44] 


Now you can have the world's 
finest roof on any building. 


THE MR-24° ROOF. 


The MR-24® roof—the only 
true, double-lock, standing 
seam metal roof system on 
the market—is now available 
for use on virtually any 
structure: conventional, pre- 
engineered or a combination. 

That means you get design 
freedoms not associated with 
other metal roofs, plus quick installation 
with a minimum of labor. 

And, because it is today's finest 
roofing system, the MR-24 roof will 
change the way you measure the 
performance of all roofs. 

Here's why. 


Keeps elements out. 


With over 150 million square feet of 
MR-24 roof installed, we have never 


lock seam. 

Not one. 

Our exclusive Roof Runner? machine 
is one reason. It automatically 
compresses and locks the roof panels 
into a single, continuous membrane . . . 
on the job site. 

And, because the MR-24 roof 
eliminates a substantial number of the 
usual penetrating fasteners, it eliminates 
a major cause of roof leaks. 


Allows for roof movement. 

Built-up roofs, and most metal roofs, 
don't provide for normal thermal 
expansion and contraction. Therefore 
they are highly prone to leak. 

But the MR-24 roof is attached to the 
structure by unique clips formed into the 
standing seam. These eliminate 
penetrations and allow the roof to "float" 
—moving freely with changes 
in temperature—thus 
preventing leaks and 
cracking. 


Highest wind 
uplift rating. 
The unique 
design of the 
MR-24 roof 
gives it a ULL. 
Class 90 wind 
uplift rating. This 
means it has been pro- 
ven in tests with winds equal 
to 200 MPH. And that can mean 
substantial insurance savings 
in some areas. 


Insulation 


Unequalled energy efficiency. 

No built-up or metal roof can come 
close to the MR-24 roof in energy 
efficiency. 

Just 4 inches of insulation, plus special 
insulation blocks at the purlins, give 
the MR-24 roof an exceptional tested 
U value of .08. A fact that can mean 
lower utility bills, and savings for years 
to come. (See "Comparative U values" 
chart.) 


Eliminates roof decay. 
Built-up roofs use organic materials. 
But the MR-24 roof uses aluminum- 
coated or Galvalume* steel, which 
won't crack, peel or decay. 
To your client, that means virtually no 
maintenance. . .and big savings. 


"A Trademark of Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
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had a reported leak through our double- 


Energy-efficient, durable, 
weathertight, adaptable, 
easily installed and 
maintained. 

Only one roof system can 
back all those claims with 
a record of proven 
performance: the MR-24 

roof. Shouldn't it be 
à on the next 
building you 
design? 


Comparative U values. 


Calculated Butler tested 


Roof System U value Actual U value 
1. Built-up roof with 
metal deck 
2" insulation 15 k 
4" insulation 07 P 
2. Industry stan- 
dard metal roof 
2" insulation 12 19 
4" insulation .06 12 
3. Butler MR-24 
Roof System 
2” insulation 12 12 
4" insulation 06 .08 
6" insulation .04 .07 


"No tested U values available 


To find out more about 
the MR-24 roof, contact your 
local Butler Builder.® 

He's listed in the White 
Pages under “Butler 
Mfg. Co. Builder.” 

Or, write to us for our 
free MR-24 roof system 
brochure. 96734 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
BMA Tower, Dept. B-646, 
Kansas City, MO 64141. 
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News report continued from page 42 


In progress 


1 Foxhall Crescents, Washington, DC. On 
the former Rockefeller estate off Foxhall Rd., ar- 
Chitect Arthur Cotton Moore solved what he 
terms "the usual ridiculousness of subdivision 
development—too much house on too small a 
lot" with a scheme that clusters neo-classical 
houses along Bath-style crescents. The project 
groups the houses around four separate culs- 
de-sac, preserving buffer zones of greenery 
that create the “single-family detached"-ness 
desired by the market of upper-middle-class 
clients. But rather than being a fragmented as- 
sortment of imitations, the houses play varia- 
tions on a clearly identifiable Serlio-Palladian 
theme, so thatthe subdivision becomes a com- 
positional whole. In a classic superimposition of 
stories, a rusticated limestone base is sur- 
mounted by a buff-colored brick piano nobile, 
punctured by windows surmounted by heavy 
limestone pediments, and topped with a heavy 
cornice. Adapting to the steeply sloping site, the 
nine versions of the housing design bend out or 
in, step up or down. Five of these prototypes are 
to be built in the first phase of the $20-million 
project, which was begun in September and will 
be implemented in four stages over the next four 
years. The houses will sell for about $400,000 


2 St. Mary’s Gardens, Oakland, Ca. Designed 
by Peters, Clayburg & Caufield of San Fran- 
cisco, this low-income housing for the elderly 
responds to the problems of a displaced com- 
munity. The $3,433,000 project, sponsored by 
Old St. Mary's Church, represents the first step 
in a program funded by the California Housing 
Finance Agency to provide replacement hous- 
ing for the primarily elderly community dis- 
placed by the construction of the Grove-Shelter 
freeway through Downtown Oakland. The 
inward-facing design shelters occupants from 
the noise and pollution generated by the free- 
way bordering the site. Two "buffer" apartment 
buildings have single-loaded corridors and a 
mechanical ventilation system, so that residents 
will not need to open windows. Avoiding the in- 
stitutionality typical of large complexes, the 101 
low-rise units are clustered in groups of 6 or 7 
about common courtyards; common spaces are 
designed to function as "small living rooms." 
Natural ventilation and heating are maximized, 
and the north-south axis provides passive solar 
benefits and (if additional funding becomes 
available) ideal orientation for collectors. Secu- 
rity, a major concern, is provided by the group- 
ing of the units and by mechanical systems. 
Occupancy is scheduled for late October 1979. 


3 Xerox Centre, Chicago. Now under con- 
struction, the Xerox Centre office tower, de- 
signed by C.F. Murphy & Associates, won a 
1977 P/A Citation (P/A, Jan. 1978, p. 85) and an 
AIA Chicago Chapter Award in the same year, 
when the building (then called Monroe Centre) 
was in the design stage. The 40-story, 
875,000-sq-ft building utilizes the maximum 
square footage allowed by zoning regulations, 
yet the tall, bulky structure is sensitive to its 
corner site, resolving the corner with a curved 
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facade that reads as a single front while provid- 
ing recessed entries. The white aluminum and 
glass facade rises fromthe street line at Monroe 
St. but steps back 20 ft on Dearborn, continuing 
the landscaped promenade of the adjacent First 
National Bank. Occupancy of the $50-million 
tower is scheduled for late 1979. 


4 Tandy Center Hotel, Fort Worth, Tx. The 
newest project designed to further the revitaliza- 
tion of Forth Worth is the 508-room Tandy 
Center Hotel and associated convention center. 
Designed by the Houston-based firm of 3D/ 
International, the project involves Bass Brothers 
Development Company, owners of the hotel and 
Tandy Corporation, Pick Hotels Corporation of 
Chicago, operators of the hotel. Located at the 
north end of the central business district, the 
hotel facility is a 14-level building set per- 
pendicular to the existing Tandy Center office/ 
retail complex and connecting that develop- 
ment to the historic buildings along Main Street 
The narrow linear block of the hotel spans an 
existing street (Houston Street) with two glass- 
covered entrances on East-West Second Street 


serving the hotel lobby, which is separate from 
the exhibition hall and ballroom lobbies. The two 
parts are joined by a second-story mall. The 
building is faced in cast-in-place reinforced 
concrete and glass. The eastern end slopes 
down in terraced suites to a facade in scale with 
the existing Main Street buildings. Completion is 
scheduled for mid-1981 


5 ARCO Tower, Denver, Co. This 1.1 million- 
Sq-ft office-hotel tower, designed by Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum of St. Louis, will be Den- 
ver's tallest and —at $93 million—most costly 
The latest addition to the City Center complex, 
being developed by Urban Investment and De- 
velopment Co. of Chicago and Miller-Davis Co. 
of Denver, the building will consist of 19 floors of 
hotel and 22 floors of office space. The design 
visually articulates the division. The rectangular 
base of the bronze glass-clad tower corbels 
outward 10 ft at the 20th story; above this point 
the corners are faceted. The hotel will be oc- 
cupied by the spring of 1981; the office tower a 
few months later. 

[News: Eleni Constantine except as noted.] 


INTRODUCING QUIET-COR. 
THE BIGGEST THING TO EVER 
COME BETWEEN 
A FLOOR AND A CEILING. 


at home in 


afstar® Quiet-Cor® underlaym A revolution i ment flooring 

You u install it right over concrete. And although Quiet 
difference in how floor tiles sound one floor below. 

Tests proved it. In fact, its use has already b 
by many municipal housing codes across th 

Which not only means less noise for tenants. It also means 

headaches for you 

And speaking of less headaches for you, Quie zi 
available as a complete flooring program that inclu | Name — — — —Company 

: ITile-—— 3.  — . Addre 
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at the Winter Olympics is 
STYROFOAM brand insulation!" 


he AP Manager 
Gilbane Building Company. Project Managers 
to Lake Placid Olympic Organizing Committee 


“STYROFOAM brand insulation is under, around or Ş 
above virtually every structure built for the 1980 
Winter Olympics in Lake Placid, New York. It 
was chosen because of proven performance 
in countless commercial and residential 
installations over the past 20 years. 

"Sure, the architects and / 
engineers had o choice of many other 
types of insulating board. But 
STYROFOAM brand insulation was the 
choice, for its long-term performance and 
proven value. Especially when we 
considered its high insulation value, 


superior moisture resistance and ability to 
withstand severe freeze-thaw conditions over 
long periods. 

“It's under the Bobsled and Luge Runs to 
help keep cooling fluid and tubing at constant 
temperatures which provide a more uniform 
surface. Four inches of STYROFOAM is under the 

| ice in all three skating arenas, to deliver 
consistent surfaces and prevent freeze-thaw 
damage to the concrete slab. It's in the walls of 
all ten Athlete's Residences, in the IRMA 
(Insulated Roof Membrane Assembly) 
system for roofs of the Ski Chalet and 


Pipe Support 
STYROFOAM Brand Insulation 


Vapor Barrier 


skating arenas, and was even used in retrofitting 
the historic 1932 Olympic Arena. 

"The Winter Olympics is the place for top 
performers. That's why STYROFOAM brand 
insulation was chosen: 

STYROFOAM brand insulation has also been 
chosen for IRMA system applications by the builders 
of the Lake Placid Hilton Hotel, Lake Placid Memorial 
Hospital and Lake Placid High School. 

When you compare cost with documented 
long-term insulating performance, you'll discover 
that STYROFOAM brand insulation is actually a 
better value than lower-priced insulating board. 


WARNING: STYROFOAM brand insulation is combustible and should be 


properly installed. A gypsum board interior finish should be used in 
commercial construction. For roofing applications STYROFOAM should be 
provided with an adequate protection. For specific instructions see Dow 


literature available from your supplier or from Dow 


Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc., Architects for Field House and Arena 


So-called bargain types like "beodboord" simply 
can't compare to the real value of STYROFOAM. 

STYROFOAM brand insulation is the proven 
performer for energy savings in all types of 
commercial, industrial and institutional buildings. 
Ask your Dow representative for information about 
the performance of STYROFOAM at the Winter 
Olympics. Or write The Dow Chemical Company, 
STYROFOAM Brand Insulation, Dept. K58, Midland, 
MI 48640. 


Dow * 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF AN ENTIRE COMPANY IS NOW IN YOUR HANDS. 


You can maximize that efficien- 
cy with Ad, Alma's illuminated 
open plan office system. The 
system that provides effective 
work environments for every 
employee from the clerical level 
through top management. 

But the Lana of the Ad 
system goes beyond providing 
customized work space for 
each employee. It veida more 
effective illumination through 
a specially designed lightin 
system. Keeps wiring out of the 
way by routing it through race- 
ways and wire collection boxes. 
And Ad provides the flexibility to 
be easily installed or rearranged. 
because no special hardware 
attachment is required: panels 
simply lock together. 

Write Alma Desk Company, 
P.O. Box 2250, High Point, 
North Carolina 27261, for 
more information. We'll show 
you how BY S geal an 
office can be. With 


minima 


ALMA DESK COMPANY 


SHOWROOMS: 280 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK: 1140 MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA. CHICAGO; SOUTHERN FURNITURE MARKET CENTER. HIGH POINT. 


Introduction: Low-rise housing 


Low-rise lives 


As the following projects demonstrate, 
low-rise schemes are still being built 
with refinements in many solutions. 


Since P/A last examined low-rise housing 
(Housing: high-rise vs. low-rise," March 
1976, pp. 40-73) new housing has not 
exactly been proliferating. Because of the 
federal Section 8 rent-supplement pro- 
gram, publicly assisted multiple-unit hous- 
ing in 1979 totaled only 177,362 starts 
against an overall figure of 1.6 million pri- 
vate starts this year. Multiple-unit housing, 
that is, any building with two or more dwell- 
ing units, will probably reach a 600,000 
d.u. figure for both privately and publicly 
funded housing by the end of the year 

Nevertheless in both the public and pri- 
vate spheres, where land values, settle- 
ment patterns and economics encourage 
multiple-unit housing, interesting ex- 
perimentation is proceeding for low-rise 
configurations. Even if the housing is 
aimed at a luxury market, it still must attract 
customers from a socio-economic group 
that can well afford single-family homes 
Thus, the low-rise schemes shown on the 
following pages probe questions of den- 
sity, apartment layouts, and open space in 
inventive and instructive ways. 

The privately financed Lovett Square 
Condominiums in Houston (p. 64), the 
government-sponsored Marcus Garvey 
housing in Brooklyn (p. 50), and Shushtar 
New Town in Iran (p. 68) demonstrate im- 
portant attempts at creating a close weave 
of built form and urban spaces. Manifest in 
each of the schemes is the development of 
an urban pattern allowing extensive 
ground coverage for the housing while still 
maintaining standards of privacy, territo- 
riality, and identity. Because the density of 
the low-rise housing stays reasonably 
high—50 units an acre for Marcus Garvey, 
25 for Shushtar and 25 for Lovett 
Square—this kind of exploration carries 


The way things were: low-rise housing in England, 


with it significant implications for the de- 
velopment of a low-rise housing typology 

More densely agglomerated than 
planned unit developments, some of these 
housing schemes, such as Ghent Square 
in Norfolk (p. 60), which contains 25 d.u 
per acre, borrow formally frorn the archi- 
tectural tradition of housing in the region to 
create a sense of place out of this new 
construction. An infill scheme, such as the 
Pacific Heights Townhouses in San Fran- 
Gisco (p. 54), also tries to base its design 
on existing context of building patterns 
and styles while achieving a higher density 
of 43 d.u. an acre 

Thus, low-rise housing continues to be 
as important for architects and housing 
specialists as it was when P/A discussed 
its attractiveness three years ago—or even 
27 years ago, when eminent housing ex- 
pert Catherine Bauer attacked the "sky- 
scrapomania" of high-rise housing proj- 
ects being built by the Public Housing 
Administration following the 1949 Housing 
Act (see "Clients for housing: the low- 
income tenant," P/A May 1952, p. 61) 


HEIN. edis 
early 20th Century. 


On the other hand, Bauer, like Jane 
Jacobs a decade later, did maintain that 
high-rise buildings could work well in cer- 
tain combinations with low-rise housing 
Jacobs argues convincingly (Death and 
Life of Great American Cities, New York, 
Random House, 1961) that such high 
concentrations of people give the city its 
unrefuted urban vitality. The trouble with 
high-rises comes from standardization of 
construction, not the height: The attempt to 
get the maximum efficiency out of a given 
solution leads to uniformity 

Even the solutions on the following 
pages, as distinctive as they are in formal 
imagery, in planning, or in configuration, 
may approach that uniformity too closely 
Marcus Garvey has already come under 
severe criticism for this characteristic. Too 
much of any one thing creates monotony 
Or, as Jacobs puts it: “No one way isa 
good way to house a city neighborhood, 
no mere two or three ways are good. The 
more variations there can be, the better." 
Even in housing, more is more. 

[Suzanne Stephens] 
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Marcus Garvey Park Village, Brooklyn, NY 


Compromised 


The much-touted Low-Rise High-Density 
housing, developed in 1973 to prove 
multiple housing could be achieved 

as economically and more satisfactorily 
than high-rise housing, is now occupied. 
The final results? P/A investigates. 


The development of the low-rise high- 
density housing prototype in 1973 by the 
Institute for Architecture and Urban 
Studies and the New York State Urban De- 
velopment Corporation was greeted by 
considerable fanfare and publicity. The 
housing was even displayed prominently 
atthe Museum of Modern Art. 

Only one of the two applications for the 
prototype, 625 low- and moderate-income 
dwelling units sited on 12.5 acres of land, 
in a bombed-out renewal area in Brooklyn, 
got built. Called Marcus Garvey Park Vil- 
lage, today it is fully occupied. The other 
scheme, designated for Fox Hills in Staten 
Island, was never realized. 

It is curious that very little has been said 
or published about the Marcus Garvey 
Housing in the three years since its com- 
pletion. A good part of the reason of 
course comes from the fact that the finan- 
cially troubled UDC has not applied the 
prototype housing elsewhere. But more to 
the point, the reticence seems to come 
from the gap existing between the high 
degree of anticipation engendered by the 
publicity about the projects and the actual 
built result. Since both applications, plus 
the prototype, were extensively docu- 
mented in P/A (December 1973, p. 

56), this present discussion will not deal in 
detail with their intentions and program- 
matic considerations. 


Constraints of reality 

The prototype was deformed by certain 
physical and economic constraints that 
had nothing to do with the actual design. 
Some of the project's weak points, how- 
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ideal 


ever, can't be so neatly excused. 

The idea of having two basic configura- 
tions—one with the street units arranged 
to form a perimeter enclosure around the 
block, the other with mews units on small 
alleys cutting through the block—could not 
be strictly followed because the as- 
semblage included half-block sites. Thus, 
as can be seen in the site plan (above) the 
mews units, usually kept to the interior of 
the block, are arranged to form culs-de- 
sac on the half-blocks. The placement 
presents a problem in terms of consist- 
ency: the "street" units having a frontal 
orientation affirm the continuity of the 
street; the others do not. On the other 
hand, this break in consistency offers vari- 
ety and intimately scaled open space. 

Subway tracks divide the site. Since the 


housing had to be placed 100 ft away from 
thetracks on each side, the unused strip of 
land was turned over to parking, and the 
original intention of incorporating parking 
in small clusters throughout the site aban- 
doned. A good many units do have views 
straight toward this swath of asphalt and 
automobiles 

Because of playgrounds and a health 
center on the periphery of the site, pro- 
grammatic pressure for such space was 
not too severe, and land in the blocks 
could be devoted to housing and other 
community facilities. In this respect, the 
housing form is intended to evoke the 
closely interwoven tapestry of terrace 
houses at Siedlung Halen, designed in 
Bern, Switzerland in 1962 by Atelier 5. The 
only trouble is that the Marcus Garvey 
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Marcus Garvey Park Village 


scheme lacks the hilly topographical con- 
ditions of Bern. 

The filling in of the interior of the blocks, 
with mews and private yards instead of 
public open space, upped the density to 
240 persons per acre. The fact that many 
of the apartments house large families (40 
percent of the apartments have three to 
five bedrooms) helped the numbers since 
the persons per dwelling average 4.5. And 
these units are much in demand. The turn- 
over rate seems to concentrate in the zero- 
to two-bedroom range. (The management 
claims a five percent vacancy rate with 
these units, but a spot observation sug- 
gests it could be higher.) Because of eco- 
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nomics, these apartments—378 out of the 
625—lack gardens, terraces, or access to 
semiprivate or semipublic open space un- 
less you count the paved crosswalks 

The space allocations in the apartments, 
ranging from 400 sq ft for a studio to 1825 
sq ft (net) for a five-bedroom duplex, ex- 
ceeded the FHA minimum (which usually 
functions as the maximum) standards by 
15 percent. The decision of the UDC to 
abide by New York State fire codes, how- 
ever, meant that the four-story-high build- 
ings not only have access stairs to the 
units, but also have fire stairs. (The New 
York City fire code’ permits fire balconies or 
fire escapes to be counted as a secondary 
means of egress on low-rise structures 
instead of the much more costly and 
space-consuming internal stairway.) Since 


a good many of the apartments lack bal- 
conies because of the expense, the deci- 
sion to include the fire stairs would strike 
some observers as a "safety luxury." 

Other compromises to the prototypical 
model were also made at Marcus Garvey. 
For example, the private gardens were 
originally intended to be located at grade, 
midway between the bedrooms a half-level 
below and the living/dining floor at half- 
level above. The decision by the UDC 
management to flip half of these duplex 
layouts so that the living room would oc- 
cupy the lower level and the bedrooms the 
upper one, as in traditional homes, led to 
other changes as well. Because the occu- 
pants of the duplexes with living rooms on 
the lower level might feel that the units 
were loo subterranean, all the duplexes 
were depressed only a third level below 
grade. Thus the gardens were also 
sunk—a maneuver that further visually 
separates public from private open space. 
The units with the living room on the sec- 
ond level are located almost a full flight 
above the garden, making this outdoor 
play space less accessible to the 
kitchen/dining facilities. 

While the interior finishes come in the 
usual rock-bottom array of VAT flooring, 
and baseboards, gypsum board parti- 
tions, and acoustical sprayed ceilings, 
workmanship seems reasonably conscien- 
tious. In spite of all the corners cut, the 
apartments still cost about $40,000 for 
straight brick and mortar. 


Of special note 
The inclusion of certain planning features 
deserves mention. The floor-through plans 
with double orientations mean the apart- 
ments receive ample light and air. In addi- 
tion, the duplex units have large kitchen/ 
dining areas separate from the living 
rooms, affording two different kinds of so- 
cial spaces in the home. The living room, 
quite small in size, is generally treated as a 
"formal" parlor. Though not necessary on 
these terms, the inclusion of a living room 
does afford privacy to members of a family 
wanting to retreat there, and it does signify 
itis a "special place" foroccasions de- 
manding it. The decor of the apartments 
shows this room obviously functions like 
the living rooms of other upwardly mobile 
homes—to reflect pride, status, and taste. 
Also commendable is the fact that 40 
percent of the dwelling units at Marcus 
Garvey have their own entrances to rein- 
force the "house -like identification. No 
more than four apartments share one en- 
trance in the rest of the complex, a feature 
that does promote the image of domestic 
scale, as does the four-story height. 


Formal aspects 
The formal perception of the housing, in 
terms of what it projects as a place to live 


and as an architectural artifact to emulate 
elicits the most severe criticism. The deci- 
sion to keep a repetitive serial quality to th 
elevations and configuration certainly 
maintains a formal affinity to the Neue 
Sachlichkeit housing of Mies, Oud, Ernst 
May and others in the 1920s. The image 
promises a world unremittingly ordered, 
hygienic, and functional. But as one archi- 
tect puts it about Marcus Garvey To 
everyone a barracks.” A good part of the 
problem lies not with the uniformity of the 
design or absence of gables and shutters 
but with the choice of materials. Obviously 
the Early Modern crisp white tautly 
stretched planes formed by smoothly 
stuccoed masonry or even concrete 
wouldn't do in terms of upkeep. One sup- 
poses the buff-colored brick was selected 


Stoops create regular pa 


ttern along street (above); treatment differs with mews (below) 


for its neutrality. A guaranteed homog- 
enizer, this kind of brick still lacks the pu- 
rity and pristinity of the stripped-down 
International Style aesthetic. Not being 
able to stick completely to one idiom, it 
probably would have been better for the 
architects to choose a brick as counter- 
point—one with resonance of col- 

oration and texture—although that too 
would have been more expensive. Simi- 
larly, painting the stoops white (which one 
occupant has done) does a lot to alter the 
image, as would painting the pipe railings 
a bright color: But of course nothing works 
quite so well to soften an environment via 
these “touch-up” devices as vegetation 
Already the trees are growing in, the gar- 
dens becoming lush, with vines covering 
the cyclone fencing (orginally to have 


been wood). If only the greenery lasted 
through the winter 

Itis reassuring to see the housing, now 
several years old, well maintained, and the 
residents protective of it. Should an own- 
ership program ever be introduced, then 
one might see the architectural modifica- 
tions begin to take place that occurred at 
Pessac. Like Pessac, it is to the credit of 
the scheme that the architecture does in- 
vite, even encourage, modification 

Despite a sturdy simplicity, formally this 
kind of housing doesn't diverge enough 
from the usual bricks and mortar modified 
Modern low-rise housing seen elsewhere 
And in spite of its density, the fact that half 
of the apartments (the smallest ones at 
that) lack access to private open space has 
to be viewed as an unresolved dilemma 
The shift from ideal to real proved bumpy 
Thus while Marcus Garvey was a worth- 
while experiment, it does not offer the ideal 
promised model for emulation so desired 
by those who conceived the scheme, 
especially Ted Liebman of the UDC and 
Kenneth Frampton of IAUS, or even those 
in charge of delivery, such as UDC head at 
the time, Edward Logue. There is still room 
for more invention, and more prototypes 
[Suzanne Stephens] 


Data 

Project: Marcus Garvey Park Village, Brooklyn 
Architects: (Prototype) Theodore Liebman 
(UDC), Kenneth Frampton (IAUS), Anthony 
Pangaro (UDC), and Michael Kirkland (UDC) 
Marcus Garvey (Application), Kenneth 
Frampton, Peter Wolf, Arthur Baker, Lee 
Taliaferro (IAUS) 

Site: approximately 12 acres of ten parcels as- 
sembled in a Title 1 Urban Renewal area in 
Brownsville section of Brooklyn 

Program: provide low- and moderate-income 
housing for 625 households in four-story hous- 
ing with 23 studios, 63 1-BR, 291 2-BR, 180 
3-BR, 40 4-BR, 28 5-BR units. Additionally pro- 
vide 8000 sq ft commercial space, 4000 sq ft 
community space 

Structural system: reinforced concrete plank 
on masonry bearing walls with brick facing 
Major materials: brick, concrete, VAT, built-up 
roofing, gypsum board, interlocking paving 
Mechanical system: electrical baseboard heat- 
ing, individual a/c 

Consultants: Lehr Assoc., mechanical en- 
gineer; Lev Zetlin & Assoc., structural; Finley & 
Madison Assoc., associate structural; Falk As- 
SOC., cost consultant; Nicholas Quennell (of 
Quennell Rochchild), landscape consultant. 
Client: NYS Urban Development Corporation 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment of NYS Division of Housing & Community 
Renewal, the Central Brooklyn Model Cities 
Housing Development Company 

General contractor: Dubor Construction 
Cost: $25,036,681 for overall construction 
$40,059 per unit costs brick and mortar 
Photographs: Norman McGrath 
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Pacific Heights Townhouses, San Francisco 


A new old language 


In the wake of flawed zoning and greed 
San Francisco's housing quality eroded 


before economic pressure. New policies 


aim at quality alternatives like this. 


As virtually everyone agrees, San Fran- 
cisco has its own kind of ambience, one 
that should be respected when building 
new housing. But it hasn't always; insen- 
sitivity and greed, sometimes aggravated 
by existing zoning ordinances, have fos- 
tered some dull or ugly examples. Pacific 
Heights Townhouses, by Daniel Solomon 
& Associates, does defer to the San Fran- 
cisco context in quite skillful ways. It's 
more complicated than that, however; this 
is not just a good job of relating to the ap- 
pealing vernacular—the project is a pro- 
totype. 

Known for the charm and character of 
many of its residential areas, San Fran- 
cisco in the late 1960s began to see the 
rise of neighborhood associations. These 
groups often were formed primarily to stop 
development they regarded as undesira- 
ble. Arguing for "downzoning" or lower al- 
lowable densities, they tried to deter the 
out-of-scale kinds of projects permitted 
under existing zoning. Many aspects such 
as development rights, height limits, den- 
sities, and preservation became volatile 
issues when, says Dan Solomon, "many 
people came to perceive the city's eco- 
nomic health as a threat to its physical 
charms." 

A 1973 interim zoning package, in- 
tended as a de facto housing moratorium, 
included a zoning envelope which would 
allow development of only the front 55 per- 
cent of all lots in the city. Many downzon- 
ing requests were also approved, yet re- 
sults were anything but satisfactory. New 
housing starts dwindled, and prices 
soared. Developers who did build felt 
compelled to fill every inch of the smaller, 
more rigidly defined box prescribed by the 
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Within the well-known San Francisco context, Pacific Heights Townhouses make obvious gestures 
to adjoining Victorian buildings along Lyon Street, following new city planning guidelines 


interim zoning 

Recognizing the need for a comprehen- 
sive reevaluation in 1974, the City Planning 
Department and Planning Commission 
were very aware of the size of the task 
Solomon, also a professor of architecture 
at Berkeley, together with Zoning Adminis- 
trator Robert Passmore and Zoning Study 
Director Mark Winogrond, saw an oppor- 
tunity to involve graduate design classes 
at Berkeley. Richard Bender, then chair- 
man of Berkeley's Department of Architec- 
ture, enthusiastically supported the idea, 
and the school and the City Planning De- 
partment jointly applied for, and got, Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts funding 

Two and one-half years of work pro- 


duced final recommendations presented 
in a document entitled "Change Without 
Loss." The study received a P/A Award 
(P/A, Jan 1979, p. 106) and an AIP Na- 
tional Urban Design Award, and it sub- 
sequently became the basis for revisions 
of the San Francisco Planning Code, now 
instituted. Since the city's traditional 
rowhouses were built on 25-ft (some were 
35-ft) lots, that dimension was generally 
accepted as standard for the proposals 
Within each 25-ft lot, for instance, no more 
than one 10-ft curb cut may be made. This 
reduces sidewalk interruptions, allows for 
trees, landscaping, and entries, and in- 
creases on-street parking over previously 
allowed conditions 
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Pacific Heights Townhouses 


CASE STUDY: 
RM-1 SLOPING SITE 


May 20th 1976 Provisions 


Combined lots, continuous curb 
cuts and centralized lobby 
circulation creates building 
which is out of scale with 
mixed neighborhood and which 
usurps pedestrian and 
landscape space for 
&utomobiles. 


Other rules proposed included: a re- 
quired pattern of setbacks every 35 ft; ona 
sloped site, buildings must step with the 
slope every 25-35 ft of building width; in 
some cases, upper stories must have a 
setback of prescribed dimensions every 
50 ft of width; limits are placed on the 
number of units entered from a common 
lobby in certain circumstances; landscap- 
ing at ground level is prescribed, with vari- 
ations; building bulk and height guidelines 
are given; and certain dimensions and 
clearances for bay windows are spelled 
out or amended. 

Since Solomon, the planning officials, 
and the board of the Pacific Heights As- 
sociation were all actively involved in the 
Zoning Study, the new townhouses 
seemed a perfect opportunity to test the 
proposed rules. An application for zoning 
variances was filed, reviewed at a com- 
munity hearing, and granted, with commu- 
nity backing. The resulting 14 tandem units 
adhere to the rules, providing more and 
larger units, with more bulk and height 
than previously allowed. Two-story bays 
on the stepped façades help the housing 
to retain the vertical Victorian feeling of the 
neighbors. The complex is built around a 
corner, with an inner court containing two 
of.the units. Cornice and setback lines 
match adjacent buildings, with entrances 
at the same interval as the setbacks. Park- 
ing for the required 14 cars was achieved 
with six curb cuts, leaving ample space 
for sidewalk trees and street parking. 

Overall, units are bright and varied, in- 
cluding two one-bedroom flats with a study 
(1000 sq ft), four two-bedroom town- 
houses with study (1250-1400 sq ft), and 
eight two-bedroom townhouses with study 
(1350-1650 sq ft). If there is one aspect 
Solomon might wish to change, it would be 
the admittedly small dimensions of some 
bedrooms. Approaching the problem 
again, he feels he would try for fewer but 
larger bedrooms. 
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EXCEED DEPTH OF ADJACENT 
BUILDING 


BUILDING AREA WITH 20% OF SITE 
TRANSFERABLE OPEN SPACE 


CORNER LOT PROPOSED ZONING 


RM-1 Proposed Rules 
Case study rectifies problems 


of May 20th 1976 zoning 
through application of 

Rule I Limited Curb Cut 
Rule II Step With Slope 
Rule IV Separate Entries 


Rule XI Upper Story Set Backs. 
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Interiors of the units are bright, in many instances offering open spaces 
to upper level. Courtyard (opposite page) also contains two of the units 
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Still, Pacific Heights Townhouses is a 
triumphal project. It is the nearly perfect 
culmination of years of arduous and per- 
ceptive effort. Applying the lessons of 
"Change Without Loss" in an experiment 
was a challenge—a rewarding challenge 
as seen in the final result. Itis a credit to 
the team that did the study, to the archi- 
tects, and to the City of San Francisco. In 
enacting legislation to adopt "Change 
Without Loss,” although in a slightly mod- 
erated form, San Francisco, as Dan Sol- 
omon says, "has taken a large and inno- 
vative step toward resolution of conflict 
between development and preservation— 
a conflict which is inherent in the rediscov- 
ery and resettlement of older cities." It is a 
positive and delightful step, worthy of emu- 
lation. [Jim Murphy] 


Data 

Project: Pacific Heights Townhouses, San 
Francisco 

Architects: Daniel Solomon & Associates, San 
Francisco; Paulett Taggart, project associate 
Client: NAPELSO & Associates 

Site: a 14,200-sq-ft corner of a residential 
block, sloping approximately 1 ft in 10 ft 
Program: using proposed new zoning 
parameters, provide 14 housing units with one 
garage space per unit, 4700 sq ft of common 
open space 

Structural system: reinforced concrete foun- 
dations, wood framing with glued laminated 
beams over parking entries 

Mechanical system: electric resistance heat- 
ing 

Major materials: cedar shingles, 1" x 8” clap- 
board siding painted gloss white, gypsum 
board, tile and hardwood floors, carpet (see 
Building materials, p. 120) 

Consultants: structural, Ralph G. Gray; land- 
scape planner, Max A. Schardt; acoustical, 
Charles Salter 

General contractor: C.M. Peletz Co 
Costs: $1.3 million; $58 per sq ft 
Photography: Joshua Friewald 
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Ghent Square Townhouses, Norfolk, Va 


Tidewater traditions 


Townhouses in Virginia by Barton Myers 
prove that historic traditions can be 
combined with today's newest ideas. 


During the "urban renewal" of the 1950s, 
Norfolk, Va, was one of the towns bull- 
dozed with a particular vengeance. Al- 
though some new building—most of it of 
little distinction—has now occurred down- 
town, the urban core still shows many 
scars of its recent past. In contrast, the res- 
idential Ghent Square redevelopment area 
nearby is rebuilding at a fast pace. That 
65-acre tract was once one of the worst 
slums on the Eastern seaboard, but since 
the new building began in 1978, 145 town- 
houses have been sold; 500 are expected 
to be completed by 1983. 

Unlike most urban redevelopments, 
here the city was able to offer private de- 
velopers land with many of the attractions 
usually associated only with new suburban 
development. The Norfolk Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority had already re- 
planned the entire area and laid out new 
streets, alleys, sewers, and utilities. The 
NRHA saw Ghent Square as following the 
same planning principles as its 19th- 
Century neighboring namesake, Ghent, 
which was itself heavily influenced by 
Oglethorpe's scheme for Savannah, Ga. 
Single-family row housing, and some de- 
tached houses, are organized around a 
series of intimate squares. A major 
boulevard divides the site longitudinally, 
butis interrupted at midpoint by a main 
square, in the center of which is a Victorian 
ferry terminal from Norfolk's waterfront, re- 
constructed as a community center 
Around this focal square, Barton Myers 
Associates has designed 46 connected 
townhouses. 


The Myers townhouses 


The scheme was given a P/A Awards pro- 
gram citation in 1978 (P/A, Jan. 1978, p. 
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Antecedents for the distinguishing form of the 
Myers townhouse chimneys can be found 
(clockwise) in 12th-Century England (St. Cross 
Hospital, Winchester), in Colonial Virginia 
(Adam Thoroughgood House, Virginia Beach, 
1633), and in 20th-Century Virginia (1930s ver- 
nacular residential). Other new Ghent Square 
housing includes those (bottom right) for builder 
Henry Clay Hofheimer, designed by Wylie 
Cooke with assistance from The Atheneum 


and The Victorian Society of America 


86), when juror Charles Moore commented 
that it was “altogether a simple set of hous- 
ing on an existing, commonly understood, 
familiar plan of squares [that] | also like 
because it has something at once indi- 
vidual, memorable, and identifiable.” At 
the same time, juror William Bain thought 
"there are some details in it that are odd, 
but | don't think they affect the overall 
facade." Of the 46 units planned, four have 
now been constructed 

The housing styles in Ghent Square 
range from replications of 19th-Century 
red brick row houses and 1920s attached 
and detached Virginia Georgian models to 
the suburban type of wood-clad clustered 
units. In this conservative housing market 
aimed at middle and upper-middle income 
families, the Myers houses are the only 
ones that recognize that at least in some 
circles attitudes towards architecture have 
changed in the last ten years, With Myers’ 
awareness of Post-Modernist ideas, he 
does not simply copy older styles or apply 
architectural elements from the past to 
achieve the "compatability" Ghent Square 


is intended to have with its surroundings. 
While there is nothing necessarily wrong 
with copying (in fact, some of the histori- 
cally straight examples are quite nice), the 
Myers housing is distinguished through its 
reinterpretation of the past, and the inte- 
gration of the product of that effort with the 
most current attitudes of design. Here you 
don't just get historical allusion, you get it 
combined with high tech. 

Because of their position surrounding 
the main square, the houses are designed 
as three different types that recognize the 
end, turning, and connecting conditions of 
the site. The corner, court, and town- 
houses are all of around 3200 sq ft, with 
three bedrooms. Inside the units there is 
usually a clear separation of uses, with the 
service elements of stairs, baths, and 
kitchens on one side and living areas on 
the other. The spaces are big, open, and 
light, and are designed for natural cross 
ventilation. In each 24-ft-wide unit at least 
one very large interior space is provided 
(which can attain 54 ft), and this, coupled 
with exposed steel stair structure, glass 
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Ghent Square Townhouses 


end walls, and attached greenhouses, can 
produce an interior of bright high-tech 
ambience that would not be expected from 
the outside. 


The big chimneys 

Itis evident from the exterior of these 
houses that Barton Myers knows his Tide- 
water Virginia well (the family has lived in 
Norfolk for 200 years, and the grandfather 
planned much of the existing city). The 
houses are clad in a reddish-brown brick 
laid up in Flemish bond, which is traditional 
tothe area. But certainly the most con- 
spicuous feature of the houses is the com- 
bination chimney/bay window/balcony at 
the front of each unit. While the huge form 
might appear unusual to an outsider, in it- 
self it would not seem strange to a Virgin- 
ian, although its combination of functions 
might. This particular oversized chimney 
form can be found throughout Colonial 
Virginia, and traces its origins at least back 
to English Gothic architecture. In using the 
form, however, Myers did not simply take it 
as given, but turned it into a new combina- 
tion of uses. Its blank lower front portion 
provides privacy from the public square; 
the angled side windows give oblique 
views from the living room, which is other- 
wise oriented toward the rear, enclosed 
courtyard (above the double-car garage). 
On the next level, the form gives the mas- 
ter bedroom a protected porch facing the 
square, and above that the top bedroom 
has either an open or protected porch, 
depending upon the unit type. 

One of the complaints some prospective 
buyers have about the houses is that there 
is no way to get to the kitchen without 
going up stairs. However, the stairwell of 
each unit is designed to incorporate a 
small lift, and itis not impossible to believe 
that those who could afford these houses 
could also afford the extra cost of a lift. But 
even if the buyers don't get the lift, they still 
get something that is hard to come by 
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elsewhere in Ghent Square or in Norfolk, 
and that is a house that reflects more than 
just the conventional aspects of architec- 
ture. [David Morton] 


Data 

Project: Ghent Square Townhouses, Norfolk, Va 
Architect: Barton Myers Associates, Toronto 
Barton Myers, principal; J.M. Kirkland, Kristine 
Martin, Robert Hill, Rosalba Galati, David Ole- 
son, and Barton Myers, project team. 

Site: urban renewal district surrounded by resi- 
dential housing. 

Program: 46 three-bedroom luxury houses with 
private exterior space and garage parking for 
two cars; required to recreate traditional ambi- 
ence of surrounding neighborhood; single- 
family attached units built at 24.5 per acre. 
Structural system: concrete footings, concrete 


block foundation walls, block and stud wall 
load-bearing partitions, wood joist floors and 
roof, basement floor concrete slab on grade. 
Major materials: brick veneer front facade, 
horizontal clapboard siding rear facade, lattice 
cedar rear garden walls, two-coat plaster or 
gypsum board interior walls, plywood floors 
(see Building materials, p. 120) 

Mechanical system: two-zone forced-air sys- 
tem fed by gas-fired heat pumps on roof of unit. 
Consultants: Barton Myers Associates, land- 
scape; Read Jones Christoffersen Ltd., struc- 
tural; Nicholas Rusz Associates, mechanical; 
A.J. Vermulen, chartered quantity surveyor. 
General contractor: J.G. Horton & Son Con- 
struction Corporation. 

Costs: not available. 

Client: Ferebee & Cullifer, Inc. 

Photography: Robert Lautman 
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Lovett Square Condominiums, Houston, Tx 


Compound interest 


Changing realities in the housing 


market are beginning to produce new 


responses in architectural form. 
This transitional project suggests 
the shape of some things to come. 


Housing in Houston, Tx, has generally 
taken the form of the single-family resi- 
dence, and any historical survey of hous- 
ing types there produces a distinctly an- 


tiurban impression. Apartment housing, 
even condominiums which physically re- 


semble the image of high-rise, high- \ \ (Lad) 


density housing, has never caught on. A 

favorite has been the duplex, and its con- 
temporary version has emerged, even in = 
condominium form, as the “garden apart- 


ment," a somewhat higher density de- 
velopment where group form defines a 


series of related courtyard spaces. 
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Within the last half-decade, changing 


realities of urban living have begun to 


create the need for new responses in hous- 


ing. Houston has begun to have its share 


of transportation problems. But, as a city 
where 40 percent of the incorporated area 


is undeveloped land, the potential for infill 


development or housing more closely re- - 


lated to centers within a dispersed network H 


E = 
has given rise to new forms to fit a chang- jj 11} I—H 
ing context. LMH N 

As was reported in Harper's (December | {~ | Iæ 


1978), “The price of land has consistently 
risen faster than the consumer price index. 
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Land values are outpacing population 
growth by a ratio of ten to one. At the end 
of last year, the average price of residen- 


tial land was rising two to four times faster 


thanthe price of the house that would sit 
atop it." In addition, financing costs— 


interest rates—have nearly doubled since 


the late 1960s, and sales prices have gone 
up correspondingly. Sociological patterns 


a a 


have also indicated an enlarging market of |_| 


people who are willing both to live closer to || 


work and to have less outdoor space di- BAKER SQUARE 
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rectly associated with the dwelling unit. All 
of these pressures have contributed to 

a need for higher-density housing forms, 
making greater use of available land in 
desirable locations and better efficien- 
cies in development and construction. 


Transitional prototypes 

Because of a variety of historical cir- 
cumstances, Houston contains fairly large 
tracts of land in proximity to the Central 
Business District and with easy access 

to multidirectional freeways. These tracts 
now contain a hodgepodge of uses (since 
Houston has no zoning), yet readily could 
lend themselves te more intensive rede- 
velopment. As extensions of the original 
city tracts, the majority of these blocks are 
250 ft square. 

Bill Cannady, principal of William T. 
Cannady Associates, has had a personal 
interest in this issué for some time. As a 
professor at the Rice University School of 
Architecture, he has offered numerous de- 
sign studios investigating the potential pat- 
terns for housing within the central city 
square block, hoping to discover some 
basic principles which reconcile intentions 
for good housing standards with the con- 
straints of the actual marketplace and city 
requirements. In this way, the distance be- 
tween theory (in the academic world) and 
practice (in the world of a small office seek- 
ing commissions) has been kept close, so 
that one aspect informs the other. 

One bias which Cannady brought to the 
problem is toward a redefinition of streets 
by pushing building fabric to the edges of 
the blocks. However, Houston has no 
sliding scale ratio of the number of au- 
tomobiles to the number of bedrooms, and 
the need to fully provide for parking as well 
as to create a direct parking-to-unit rela- 
tionship was clear. The garden apartment 
model simply was not applicable in an 
inner-city context, since it generally sepa- 
rates units from parking and consumes 


;. Wood-frame 
scale of 


more land in the proc: 
construction was dictated by tt 
the potential projects limited to three 
stories in height (although actual height 
can be increased through a complex for- 
mula interpretation of "mezzanines") with 
two means of vertical egress 

An examination of the typical room pro- 
gram for the target market gave rise to 
some magic numbers which began to 
work well with the city block dimension. A 
subdivision of 62.5 ft worked well with 
parking, and a unit dimension of 20 ft 
worked well with internal spaces as well as 
exterior space design. In terms of group 
form configuration, other contextual forces 
were responded to, primary among these 
being a recognition that north-south 
streets are generally one-way feeder 
streets to or from the CBD, while east- 
west streets have less traffic on them. This 
seemed to warrant a more uniform, tightly 
configured perimeter along the high- 
volume streets. Additionally, in terms of 
group form, the concept of a central open 
space as focus with modulating sub- 
spaces would define the vocabulary of ex- 
terior space configuration 

The sum of these principles led to the 
evaluation of a prototype "tartan grid" (see 
diagram) which contained. within it a 
number system synthesizing aspects of 
program, vertical staircases, parking, a 
geometry of open space, and variations in 
building massing. This tartan g ecame 
the tool with which a gradual evolution of 
specific solutions to the new urban hous- 
ing problem could be developed 

Lovett Square (see P/A Awards, Jan 
1978, p. 79) was the first of a series to be 
designed from this grid; therefore, certain 
specific concessions had to be made to 
overcome market resistance as well as to 
respond to the particular transitional con- 
text within which the project would be de- 
veloped. Its basic principles were the 
same as those which Bill Cannady and his 
design teams have used in subsequent 
projects within Houston's central area (see 
diagrams) 


First steps 

One of the first impressions of Lovett 
Square is its image, approaching that of an 
enclosed compound. By placing the park- 
ing along the perimeter north-south streets 
and constructing this portion of the project 
in concrete (with a three-hour rating), it 
was possible to develop three-story ele- 
ments over this in wood frame (with a 
one-hour rating), resulting in a total height 
of four stories at the outer edges. It is these 
edges which read nearly continuously and 
contribute to the overall sense of enclo- 
sure. Parking at the lower level, which is 
organized as one-way in/out from the side 
Streets, is enclosed behind metal grilles 
which in turn will be landscaped and 


Image of contained compound (above) is emphasized by nearly continuous wall on periphery 
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Visitors' entrance (above) leads into central spine connecting six clusters (below) 
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Lovett Square 


vine-covered. However, the essential read- 


ing at this scale is that of a wall 

Contrasting with this is the step section 
which becomes apparent on the east- 
west, more quiet, tree-lined streets. Here 
one becomes aware of the principal inte- 
rior court, the articulation of the six clusters 
containing six units each, and the cir- 
cumstantial events of fireplace enclosures 
stairs, and entry/balconies. 

It was Bill Cannady's intention to de- 
velop exterior spaces without providing 
particular courts or patios for each unit 
The developers responded positively, and 
the insertion of the perimeter parking level 
created secondary raised courts flanking 
the central spine. It is the footprint of the 
building over this arrangement which 
suggests an association of exterior space 
with individual units. It will be interesting to 
observe to what degree and in what fash- 
ion owners attempt to associate any of 
the court spaces with specific units. The 
central spine running north-south con- 
nects the two public entry points and ties 
the clusters together. In an elaboration of 
an earlier diagram, the crossing of the 
spine with the opposing courts of east- 
west clusters has become articulated as a 
kind of miniplaza. This is also the point 
where variations in planting will create 
separate identity for each cluster (redbud, 
sycamore, sweet gum, etc.). All of these 
slight elaborations would seem to provide 
sufficiently articulated spaces so that each 
unit can have a sense of associated 
space; this is furthered by the opposing 
step-terraces which create a false per- 
spective and make the distance between 
clusters appear greater, or give the illusion 
that each individual unit might lay claim to 
a piece of the exterior without its actually 
being physically defined 


Defining your type 
There are actually only two unit types, al- 
though the position within the section and 
relation to an end condition effectively pro- 
vides six unit variations. Two-story “A” and 
"B" units differ in that the former have di- 
rect kitchen access from parking and the 
fireplace is rotated in plan. Otherwise, the 
end conditions also provide for minor dif- 
ferences between all three unit types. Unit 
“C" is a three-story variation and has 
among its features the largest exterior ter- 
race, a true roof garden overlooking the 
entire complex, providing a diagonal view 
above trees to the CBD skyline 

The architect's role in the development 
process was an evolutionary one. As may 
be seen in the published plans for the "C" 
unit, the original concept for space plan- 
ning called for the kitchen core to act as a 
divider. However, the developer insisted 
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Housing, Shushtar New Town, Iran 


Traditional weave 


A satellite rising alongside an ancient 
Persian city adopts existing scale 

and texture for its residential quarters, 
deriving a strong circulation network 
from Eastern and Western sources. 


Iran before the recent revolution seemed 
as hellbent on Westernization as it now 
seems determined to revert to earlier 
ways. Only a few of the administrators and 
professionals presiding over that phase of 
rampant progress respected the country's 
traditional construction patterns; fewer yet 
were able to demonstrate their application 
in today's world. Architect Kamran Diba, 
one of the most accomplished of Iran's 
U.S.-educated architects, succeeded in 
applying vernacular building patterns in an 
extension of the old city of Shushtar—a 
new town planned for 25,000 to 30,000, 
almost as large as the city it adjoins. 

In order to match the schedule of a new 
industrial complex nearby, the new town 
had to proceed on an accelerated sched- 
ule. Master planning and first-phase 
design had to be accomplished simul- 
taneously. Diba's firm, D.A.Z., laid out a 
linear city on plateaus across the river from 
the existing one, placing the first-phase 
development near the end of the existing 
highway bridge. Although the program 
called for worker housing only, D.A.Z. in- 
cluded provisions for expansion of 
Shushtar on both sides of the river. And 
although factory management was to be 
housed in a suburban development miles 
from town, the architects allocated parts of 
the new town to market housing that could 
appeal to executives. Other tracts were set 
aside, with utility installations planned, for 
low-income squatters. 

The real breakthrough was the layout of 
the entire new town in a vernacular pattern, 
with 85 percent of units in one- and two- 
story structures, the remainder in four- 
story walk-ups. Diba refers to the whole 
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project as “high-density horizontal apart- 
ment houses." Vehicular traffic penetrates 
the first-phase neighborhood only in cul- 
de-sac parking areas. Individual units are 
reached via narrow pedestrian streets 
punctuated by small plazas. A main 
pedestrian spine is designed to connect 
five projected phases of development. 

The whole conceptis an appropriate re- 
sponse to the hot, humid climate of low- 
lying Shushtar, which has little water to 
divert from agriculture. The pedestrian 
streets offer continuous shade. Greenery 
is limited to a few highly visible and man- 
ageable public areas along the spine and 
to private courtyards in virtually all units. 

Even though old Shushtar is largely 
brick-walled, the scale of the new con- 
struction required establishment of a new 
brick factory and importation of workers 
from as far away as Afghanistan. Im- 
pressed with the characteristic local 
brickwork patterns, the architects worked 
out typical details using corbeling, relief 
and pierced screen walls, and inserts of 
flat tiles. On the spandrel panels over pri- 
vate entrance arches, bricklayers were 
encouraged to work out their own relief 
designs. Areas of white stucco are used 
mainly around private courtyards, where 
they will be exposed to less wear. 


Housing in the first-phase neighborhood 


is limited to one- and two-story units with 
courts. The Western pattern of assigned 
rooms (dining room, bedroom, etc.) was 
rejected in favor of the tradition of fewer, 
larger multipurpose rooms, ranging in size 
from 3m x 4m (about 10’ x 15’) up to 5m 
square (16 ft square). Occupants can 
subdivide some of these rooms if they 
wish. The courtyard is definitely consid- 
ered as another multipurpose room, usa- 
ble most of the year in Shushtar's climate. 
Roofs, with appropriate stairs and para- 
pets, are the evening quarters for the 
warmer seasons. Any housing units could 
be adapted as neighborhood shops or of- 


fices, in the traditional manner, butthe 
first-floor units of the four-story structures 
along the main spine are planned as the 
logical ones for such conversions. 
Neighborhood facilities such as the 
mosque and the baths are located at 
nodes in the small-scaled walkway sys- 
tem. Townwide facilities are planned to 
punctuate the main pedestrian spine. In 
the first-phase neighborhood, a central 
plaza astride the spine will be enclosed by 
a hostel, with shops and restaurants at 
ground level. West of the neighborhood, a 
covered bazaar, flanked by shop/housing 
units, is planned. Extending east, the spine 
will pass through a civic-cultural center, 
traverse a natural ravine, then thread 
through the easternmost neighborhood. It 
will end at a 100-m-sq plaza (a traditional 


Indigenous brickwork such as that in nearby 
Dezful (above) inspired wall treatment of 
structures in the new Shushtar (facing page). 
Variety of brick corbeling, unglazed tile, and 
stucco panels, with glazed tile street signs, 

is echoed in paving treatment. Spandrel panels 
over house entrances (top right) display 
individual patterns composed by bricklayers. 
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Housing, Shushtar New Town, Iran 


SCHEMATIC SITE PROFILE ALONG SPINE 


Maidan), enclosed on three sides by a 
hotel-over-shops, facing the river, across 
which a footbridge is planned to connect 
to the main thoroughfare of the old city. 

The overriding objective of the new 
Shushtar's planning and housing design is 
to provide an urban environment related to 
traditional patterns of social interaction. 
The architects' hope has been that the ap- 
peal of this formal structure would encour- 
age mixing of economic groups and at- 
tract the natural growth of Shushtar, 
mitigating the "company town" stigma 
the project would otherwise have had. 

To date, about 70 percent of the new 


town is under construction. The first phase, 


with 650 units of housing for about 4000 
residents, is substantially completed, but 
remains unoccupied because of unsettled 
conditions. If and when the new Shushtar 
is completed and occupied, thousands of 
Iranians will have an urban environment 
appropriate for their traditions and 
Shushtar's climate. And they will owe it to a 
cosmopolitan architect's willingness to 
learn from the local past. 

[John Morris Dixon] 


Data 

Project: housing, Shushtar new town, Iran 
Architects: D.A.Z., Tehran, architects and 
planners; Kamran Diba, principal in charge. 
Program: new community for 25,000-30,000, 
adjoining old city of Shushtar (population, about 
40,000); initiated to house workers for new 
agro-industrial plant, but designed to encour- 
age mix of incomes and occupations. 

Site: two plateaus, separated by a ravine, 
across river from existing city. 

Client: |ranian Ministry of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Structural system: brick bearing wall 

Major materials: exposed brick, white stucco, 
inserts of tile in walls and paving 
Photography: Bijan Zohdi 
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Along spine of first neighborhood (photos above) regular housefronts define greenway, screenwall 
atnursery maintains enclosure; private spaces include rooftops and stuccoed courts (below). 
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Regional Urban Design Assistance Teams 


R/UDAT redux 


An innovative AIA program sends teams 
of professionals to cities seeking urban 
design assistance. As the program 
matures, it must assess the nature of 

its success. P/A explores these issues. 


Of all the design disciplines, the urban de- 
sign profession probably has been sur- 
rounded the most by mystery. Not a mys- 
tique, mind you, just mystery. What do they 
really do, these professionals who occupy 


a position between planning and architec- d". E g , 

ture? In an ideal sense the R/UDAT proc- p Pe A 

ess demonstrates that answer. Called the 3 - 

Regional/Urban Design Assistance Team nd : w 

(of which its acronym R/UDAT always Discussion, hearings, and reconnaissance on Kansas City's Northland (below), photos (opposite), 


raises the inevitable response, "Who- 
dat?"), the program has now conducted 
58 charrettes in cities, towns, and rural 
areas across the U.S. It plans six to eight 
more over the coming year 

In 1967 the AIA established this volun- 
tary program in which architects and other 
specialists form six- to eight-member 
urban design teams that visit a town or city 
at its invitation. There they survey the 
scene, hear all the citizens involved, inter- 
view local officials, conduct a charrette 
over a four-day weekend, then present to 
the town a report that includes recommen- 
dations on general and specific levels, 
with methods of implementation proposed 

As shown by the recommendations pre- 
sented in the reports, the responsibilities 
and the interest of the urban design pro- 
fessionals involve the scale of problem- 
solving where the two disciplines of plan- 
ning and architecture converge. Thus this 
kind of service is meant to help towns bur- 
dened with complex urban design and 
planning problems. Local professionals 
and governmental people may be im- 
pelled to draw on outside advice because 
of any number of factors, such as murky 
political situations or a lack of experience 
in a given area. The R/UDAT set-up be- 
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Kansas City R/UDAT 

Last June a R/UDAT team met in Kansas City to 
make recommendations on Northland, 150 sq 
miles of land immediately north of the Missouri 
River. An area noted for its natural assets, it is 
quickly being eroded by undirected residential 
and commercial growth, including the presence 
of an international airport, a regional shopping 
center, and an amusement park. In analyzing 
both the existing infrastructure and the farm- 
land, the team searched for ways of promoting 
growth where it should occur, and restraining it 
where it shouldn't. They developed three "pro- 
totype" projects—a planned development of 
2000 residential units, a sports complex, and a 
low-density planned rural village—to show how 
characteristics of the region could be reinforced 
and/or preserved through design. The report so 
farhas only triggered discussion and meetings 
between citizens and local officials, in many 
ways the most that can be expected in this kind 
of situation. However, this discussion at least 
promises to raise a level of awareness of issues 
that must be confronted soon. Team members, 
led by Ben Cunningham, included William G. 
Conway, Herman Field, Lester Gross, Bryan 
Grunwald, Ernest Hutton, Sarah LaBelle, and 
Richard Westmacott. 


comes even more attractive when the 
financial wherewithal does not exist to im- 
port private urban design expertise, or 
when the town suspects that hired guns 
from the outside may dream up those 
grandiose redevelopment schemes just to 
secure future design commissions. 

R/UDAT team members cannot accept 
work resulting from their recommen- 
dations, either singly or as a group. To 
keep the image very pure, the urban de- 
sign team members cannot even include 
local professionals who might gain some 
work if certain recommendations are 
adopted. The pro bono act of the R/UDAT 
team brings them only spiritual reward, a 
worthwhile experience, and the knowledge 
that they are helping to promote recogni- 
tion of urban design services. 

The inevitable question is, do R/UDATs 
bring results? Are the proposals of the 
eight-member teams, aided by students 
from nearby architecture schools, of use to 
the community when all have come and 
gone? The full answer requires a post- 
evaluation analysis of all the R/UDATs held 
so far, an investigation that is finally being 
undertaken this year under the auspices of 
a $20,000 grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. 

It should be said, however, that the aura 
of accomplishment, the spirit and energy 
and enthusiasm surrounding a "success- 
ful" venture, does exist in this program. 
Clearly it is not a loser. The program tends 


to attract committed, intelligent, concep- 
tual thinkers as well as pragmatists — 
problem-solvers in the best sense of the 
word. Because the planning of this pro- 
gram and its intensive guidance are so crit- 
ical, much of the credit should go to the 
Urban Design Committee of the AIA, a 
maverick group with a reputation for hav- 
ing a mind of its own and a commitment to 
rendering professional services with a fer- 
vor that can only be described as "moral." 
In the last five years or so, under the lead- 
ership of Ron Straka, Jules Gregory, and 
Charles Redmon (and the strong involve- 
ment of David Lewis), the R/UDAT pro- 
gram has gained reputation and stature. 


Assessing success 
Naturally, any innovative endeavor such as 
this will have limitations and pitfalls—some 
developing over the years as a result of the 
successes. In the interest of a general dis- 
cussion about the future development of 
this project, P/A has talked to a number of 
former participants of the R/UDATS to get 
their ideas on how the program might be 
improved and on the various situations 
participants and organizers may confront. 
One of the basic questions about the 
process concerns the missionary aspect 
The outside brigade of urban designers, 
planners, economists, real estate 
specialists, lawyers, and traffic engineers 
carries an image of the "miracle workers" 
riding into town—an image that should be 


promoted in the local media if their actions 
are to be at all effective. With expectations 
so high, disappointment comes easily. 

Should the process come off well, there 
are still questions about expectations and 
image. For example, while the R/UDATs 
promote the recognition of the urban de- 
sign profession as a helpful agent of 
change, at the same time, one team 
member contends, the format further mys- 
tifies architecture: it gives the design 
process a zappy image—as if any compli- 
cated urban issue can be solved in four 
days by a bunch of honchos riding herd on 
recalcitrant problems. The fact that the re- 
port is still based on limited knowledge of a 
unique situation or locality is not often fully 
acknowledged 


The leave-taking 
Another question facing R/UDAT teams, 
another designer points out, concerns 
what is left behind. You can't just go away 
and leave a roll of drawings to collect dust, 
so the pressure is on to create graphic 
work, something tangible, something 
juicy-looking. This means a considerable 
chunk of time must be spent whipping it 
into shape. Pretty graphics and persuasive 
prose obviously rob the team of valuable 
additional hours that could be spent dis- 
cussing the issues, criticizing and 
scrutinizing their proposals 

The Knoxville R/UDAT (see details p. 75) 
diverged from the norm by not presenting 
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much in the way of drawings. The Knoxville 
team felt it better to avoid "glossy" images 
because of the ambiguities inherent in the 
task put before them. They were also 
aware, however, that the lack of images 
would be frustrating to the community that 
wanted to see some solutions 

Itis understandable that architects feel 
constrained to leave more than numbers or 
maps to generate the momentum of 
change. But because of the time, several 
team members feel the charrette itself 
ought to concentrate only on formulating 
recommendations. They suggest that vis- 
ual and textual backup be fleshed out 
soon afterward by a few team members 
and students. 


Something of value 

Another issue involves the nature of the 
recommendations. Because of the presen- 
tation reports, one planner feels strongly 
thatthe proposals often look more serious 
than they legitimately could be for the 
period of time in which they were de- 
veloped. They seem comparable to a re- 
port that requires six to eight months to 
turn out. The tendency, he fears, is to turn 
in stock solutions. For example, the Kan- 
sas City R/UDAT report (see details p. 73) 
risked saying in effect, "Here are 67 tried 
and true ways of dealing with regional 
planning on this scale." R/UDATs can be 
most effective, this planner contends, at 
the very specific level. Trying to do both 
would of course be the desirable route, but 
it doesn't take much to figure out that get- 
ting to the gutissues and making solid 
recommendations on all things equally 
well cannot be done within the time frame 
of the process. On the other hand, partici- 
pants in this "fast track" method maintain, 
four days of uninterrupted interaction 
among several experts occurs very rarely 
in everyday life: A typical report taking six 
months to prepare may never involve this 
degree of intense discussion among vari- 
ous disciplines simply because of the 
logistics. It helps, of course, for R/UDAT 
team members to know that four days of 
their valuable time is all that is required 


Specific advice 

Trying to make helpful recommendations 
on specific issues may be fraught with as 
many drawbacks as applying the four 
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days' time to formulating general pro- 
posals. The specific situation can seem 
impossible to solve on the local level sim- 
ply because an impasse between different 
factions has already been reached before 
R/UDAT arrives. In politically grounded 
situations there may be little R/UDAT can 
do besides lend support to a set of pro- 
posals that have already been submitted. 
Nevertheless, there is always the chance 
the local decision-makers will then take the 
recommendations more seriously. 

If the R/UDAT does not suggest a politi- 
cally palatable solution, observes one 
member, an atmosphere of intrigue may 
eventually suffocate any effectiveness the 
recommendations could have had. Just 
how often and to what extent proposals are 
doomed to dusty exile on library shelves 
remains for the post-evaluation report to 
disclose. The political situation in Knoxville 
regarding the future of the Energy Expo 
1982, plus the government officials trying 
to promote it and the citizenry claiming 
lack of participation in its planning, left 
some of the R/UDAT team with a feeling 
thatthey could contribute only by ad- 
dressing issues from a very general philo- 
sophical level. Taking the energy theme of 
the Expo and creating energy-conserving 
demonstration housing, to remain on the 
Site, was one way they saw of focusing 
philosophically on the problem 

Because of politics, R/UDAT team 
members feel they should not offer their 
services to towns where they haven't been 
invited. Since the Urban Design Commit- 
tee wanted to coordinate a R/UDAT with 
this year's AIA convention in Kansas City, 
in order to expose the large body of the 
AIA membership to the process, they did 
drum up the assignment to the city's North- 
lands. Some on the team wonder, how- 
ever, if the city will do more with the rec- 
ommendations than “study” them. In any 
event, they realize the publicity about the 
R/UDAT has encouraged local residents to 
be more vocal about some of the policies 
proposed. 


Players who know how to play 

Affecting the outcome of a report is the 
quality of interaction between local profes- 
sionals, the city government, and the 
R/UDAT team, as well as the participation 
of concerned citizens. Also affecting the 
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Knoxville site for Expo '82 with tracks (above) 
to be removed; L&N Station (below) to be recycled. 


results is the composition of the team itself. 
Many of the R/UDAT members will main- 
tain that the role of the team chairman is 
especially critical. This team leader must 
supervise the mechanics of the report's 
production, while still being able to look at 
the general issues and assess the team 
members' proposals critically. 

Group dynamics naturally plays an im- 
portant part, and the experienced team 
members obviously set the pace. But prob- 
lems can occur if some participants have 
tunnel vision. Ironically, representatives of 
certain disciplines are asked to join just 
because of their areas of expertise. If they 
insist on making a contribution based only 
on that expertise, however, then the proc- 
ess can fail to reach a higher level of crea- 
tive problem-solving. The report can end 
up presenting detailed solutions to particu- 
lar problems, ignoring or glossing over 
others. 

To maintain a balance, some of the 
R/UDATS have taken advantage of state 
grants to fund the inclusion of “humanists,” 
that is, sociologists, historians, philoso- 
phers, anthropologists, even theologians, 
to complement the battery of design pro- 
fessionals, economists, engineers, de- 
velopers, and lawyers. 

The participation of this second group 
provides a strong philosophical compo- 
nent to the team, and means that a locally 
based dimension of information can illumi- 
nate the design thinking—without fear of 
conflict of interest. 


Regional Urban Design Assistance 


On the other hand, the sheer numbers of 
participants on the team from all the disci- 
plines can affect productivity. Their input 
—in addition to that derived from public 
meetings—requires the team to spend 
more time absorbing information. With the 
Knoxville R/UDAT, one team member 
commented that the process would have 
moved more quickly if all the people 
speaking at the hearing, for example, 
could have been limited more severely in 
the length of their presentations. The team 
could then have gone back to interview 
some speakers more intensively 

In terms of the charrette method itself, 
most architects, urban designers, and 
planners are quite comfortable with its 
process and the results. But it can drive 
other experts such as lawyers and 
economists up the wall. Some members 
do not like the idea of putting in an "all 
nighter" before the report goes to the 
printer. Others may not be physically up to 
it, but some seem to thrive 

Still the intensity of interaction in these 
charrettes is seen as quite valuable by all 
Even if there were more time, many mem- 
bers insist, that time would be spent dis- 
cussing questions that might be superflu- 
ous. For example the Knoxville team could 
have spent the whole time discussing 
whether or not there should be an exposi- 
tion in 1982, rather than addressing the 
serious question at hand: since an Expo is 
planned, what can the city do to enhance 
its residual effects? 

All in all, looking at the number of appli- 
cations for its services and surveying the 
reports, one can see that the program is a 
success—at least through the report 
stage. Despite weaknesses or drawbacks 
mentioned above, one has to marvel at the 
depth, breadth, scope, and invention 
found in most of the reports. They appear 
generally on a par with, if not superior to, 
ones submitted by professionals who get 
paid for their efforts. The follow-up study 
should illuminate the next critical area: 
What happens to those recommendations, 
and do they prove helpful in the end? 

To maintain those strengths and make 
the process more effective, R/UDAT or- 
ganizers may have to revise the format 
When the process was formulated a dec- 
ade ago, few professional services of this 
kind existed for towns and cities to tap into 
Now that the urban design profession is 
better known, local urban design profes- 
sionals are present who could be enlisted 
One urban designer suggests that these 
local firms should be involved more 
routinely in the follow-up stages. But for 
that to happen, a new relationship needs 
to be worked out. Perhaps a R/UDAT on 
R/UDATS is next. [Suzanne Stephens] 


SKETCH PLAN 


Knoxville R/UDAT 
The R/UDAT team comprising urban design and 
planning professionals plus eight humanists— 
including historians, theologians—met last 
March to determine their recommendations for 
the 78-acre site. Now occupied by an old rail- 
road yard and some run-down buildings, the 
parcel of the Second Lower Creek Valley land 
separates the CBD from the University of Ten- 
nessee campus. It is slated to be the grounds 
for Expo '82, the international energy exposition 
which the city of Knoxville sees as a means to in- 
fuse vitality into downtown as well as redevelop- 
ing the existing site. The U.S. Pavilion is being 
designed by Finch, Alexander, Barnes, 
Rothschild & Paschal, Inc. of Atlanta, but so far 
lacks final congressional approval for funding 
McCarty Bullock Holsaple are master planners. 
The major thrust of the R/UDAT report was to 
determine what should happen to the site after 
Expo, including future uses for the U.S. pavilion. 
The team members proposed transforming it 
into the nucleus of the energy capital of the 
world, a "town-in-town" that would include 500 


units of demonstration energy-conserving hous- 
ing, with ultimately 2000 more units built 
downtown. The U.S. pavilion is recommended 
as an energy research lab for the university; the 
L&N Railroad Station to be recycled 

One of the meatiest sections of the report is a 
sophisticated analysis of the sort of public and 
private organization structure needed to imple- 
ment these proposals. 

If there were any serious weaknesses to the 
report, it was the development of certain as- 
pects at the expense of others: information 
about the exact nature of the energy-conserving 
dwellings, as well as projected costs and mar- 
ketability, was sorely lacking. 

Members of the team included Joe Cham- 
peaux, Dan Gatens, Frank Kelly, Percival 
Goodman, John Gallery, Pete McCall, Alan 
Mallach, Peter Rothschild, representing the 
planning professionals, and Marian Moffett, 
Riggins Earl, Ferdinand Hilsenki, Michael 
McDonald, Reynell Parkins, Charles Reynolds, 
Bruce Wheeler, and William MacArthur repre- 
senting the "humanists." 
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Second annual awards 


Innovations in Housing 


Again, American Plywood Association, 
P/A, and Better Homes and Gardens see 
quality and quantity in housing designs. 


For the second consecutive year the en- 
tries poured in, and Innovations in Housing 
presented the jury with a real challenge 
Entries this year rose to 390, 120 more 
than last year. Again, the jury looked for 
design innovations, marketability, energy 
consciousness, and quality, this time with 
added emphasis on expandability and 
tighter area requirements. Jurors for the 
program were Stockton, Ca, builder 
Charles "Pat" Patmon, architect Robert 
Burley of Waitsfield, Vt, Noel "Red" Seney, 
Building and Remodeling Editor for Better 
Homes and Gardens, and this writer 

As always, the question of whether de- 
sign quality and marketability can coexist 
was a prominent one, arising many times 
during jury deliberations. Some of the win- 
ners show a more positive answer to that 
question than others, of course, but one of 
the purposes of this competition is to en- 
courage efforts to couple the two aspects 
There is no doubt that some very good de- 
sign was passed by because the jury felt it 
to be too sophisticated for the "average" 
homebuyer. Still, the winners selected do 
represent a high level of quality and 
thoughtful response to a variety of housing 
needs. Some addressed the problem of at- 
tached housing, while others chose to 
stick to a single, expandable house. As 
with last year's winners, some of the Merit 
Awards went to submissions with high de- 
sign quality, but posing some questions 

Although the documentation of energy 
efficiency is too lengthy to publish with 
these schemes, each included data to 
confirm the designers' efforts to that end 
We sincerely appreciate the extremely 
thorough work that went into most of the 
entries, and we look forward to a success- 
ful 1980 program. [Jim Murphy] 
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UPPER FLOOR PLAN 


First Award 


Dale R. Leyse 
Daniel L. Griffith 


Along with the $5000 First Award prize, the 
architects will receive royalty payment 
from Better Homes and Gardens for the 
sale of completed plans. The house will be 
built under the guidance of The American 
Plywood Association, with input from 
BH&G and P/A. This scheme shows a 
dramatic number of optional expansion 
possibilities not fully shown here. It can 
begin as a "single" unit with the entry/stair 
core either as indicated or flipped. It can 
also be added to or built as a "family" unit, 
with further expansion in either east or 
west direction, or both. Energy considera- 
tions include earth berming, passive solar 
features—such as a greenhouse, floor 
slab for heat storage, and insulating 
shades—and active collectors for supple- 
mentary heat and hot water. 

July comment 

Patmon: | felt that, of all the entries, itis the 
most practical from a construction stand- 
point and as a highly marketable package 
The character is contemporary, yet it gives 
a warm feeling with sloping roofs and ex- 
terior plywood 

Burley: Because this house is three ele- 
ments, it lends itself to a variety of archi- 
tectural treatments, with the basic design 
repeated within a development area. The 
buildability plus its attractiveness makes it 
a project that should be constructed to 
demonstrate what can be done. 

Seney: The styling strikes me as some- 
thing very palatable to many people. It's 
fresh without being extreme; it's probably 
describable as middle of the road in taste 
Murphy: | don't think it's the most dyna- 
mite piece of architecture we've seen, but 
it seems like a very marketable, very flexi- 
ble, and usable plan. 
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Innovations in Housing 


d Ho 
ENTRY LEVEL ¥ 


Special Citation 


Peter J. Zweig 
James E. Deininger 


Recognizing the need to acknowledge that 
design excellence is a quality of the high- 
est priority in the jury's search, a special ci- 
tation was voted for this skillful abstract 
house. 

Jury comment 

Burley: | think it's one of the most forward- 
looking entries in the entire group. | believe 
it anticipates technologies that may not be 
available now—but this sort of opportunity 
to see what forms housing might take can 
encourage those technologies to develop 
The form and space arrangement of a 
cube within a cube and the entry element 
is, | think, a very exciting piece of archi- 
tectural design. | think people should see it 
so that it will encourage designers to look 
into other alternatives that may become 
possible in the future 

Murphy: | think that that's definitely the 
case. It goes into the technology of what 
could be done. I think that it could be 
buildable now. | think that it is very exciting 
on the philosophical level and on the tech- 
nical level 

Seney: This house is an example of the 
kind of forward thinking that we probably 
should be doing more of. The jury was 

glad to have the opportunity to review it 
and to create this special category for it, al- 
though it was not targeted directly on the 
criteria of the competition. The more the 
American public is exposed to this kind of 
far-reaching architectural thinking, the bet- 
ter educated they will be and the more 
able to live with changes in the future 
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SECTIONAL AXONOMETRIC 


Merit Awards 


Bobbie Crump, Jr. 


Jury comment 

Murphy: Some of us like the directness of 
its plan and the very simple nature of its 
facades, It does suffer a little from lack of 
definition of what happens at the entryway; 
itlacks ceremony. The straight-through 
shotto the kitchen was somewhat ques- 
tionable. From the entryway, however, the 
kitchen and family room seem right. It's a 
very simple house, but I think its simplicity 
is one of its strengths. 

Burley: My feeling about this is very simi- 
lar. It's an almost alarmingly simple house 
and think it has real elegance in that 
simplicity. | think the recessed curved en- 
trance is probably with us these days. 
We've seen people use this form in recent 
years. This puts that form together with a 
simple, compact house shape which an- 
swers the program requirements here. It's 
a buildable house, economical 

Patmon: | think the floor plan is in the cat- 
egory of an award winner with the excep- 
tion of the lack of drama at the entrance. | 
disagree, however, with the other jurors 
concerning the exterior elevations—not 
enough drama for my taste 

Seney: This design has used form and 
shape in an almost classic way. We do 
wish that the entry had shown some 
energy-saving devices in addition to the 
energy-conserving compact shape 


Michael J. Rockhold 
Jim Pandolphi 


Jury comment 

Patmon: | would like to state very emphat- 
ically that in my opinion this was perhaps 
the most striking piece of architecture en- 
tered in the contest. I felt that the only rea- 
sonit could not receive a first award was 
that the cost factors dictated by the archi- 
tectural concept would be greater than the 
average American homebuyer could af- 
ford. | feel the floor plan is outstanding 
And although the architectural concept 
may conceivably be a little too extreme for 
Middle America at the present time, as a 
custom residence for a specific client, the 
design is superb. 

Burley: While I think the plan is interesting 
with the curvilinear forms, my feeling is that 
the exterior is probably more complex and 
complicated than it should, be. 

Murphy: | was a little concerned about 
overarticulation too. While it has the possi- 
bility of being quite a nice house, l'm just 
not sure of the relationship of some of the 
parts to each other, particularly the sloping 
facade to the rounded end part. | think the 
plan is interesting; generally | think it's a 
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good solution, but probably as was said, 
an expensive one 

Seney: | think the design certainly de- 
serves the award, The house seems to be 
targeted to an architecturally aware client 
with a luxury home budget, though, so it 
has suffered somewhat in comparison with 
other entrants in this competition 


open to below 
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Merit Awards 


John Gary Gardner 


Jury comment 

Burley: | think one of the most innovative 
and interesting features of this house is the 
fact that it includes a zone of refuge in the 
plan—an area into which the family can re- 
treat when either the weather becomes se- 
vere in the winter, or when fuel prices go 
up and they have to survive on woodburn- 
ing devices. The expansion portion is 
really a greenhouse form which would give 
quite a good feeling of space, including 
some passive solar energy gains. One of 
its disadvantages perhaps is a somewhat 
regional character. 

Seney: It's an excellent solution for a fam- 
ily whois faced with some extreme fuel 
shortage or a dedication to use wood to 
supply heat to their house. It does almost 
the very utmost that can be done for a fam- 
ilyin such small square footage. The 
rooms are compacted and huddled 
around the central core. 

Murphy: think the plan works fairly well. 
And | think the greenhouse effect would be 
very nice; | like the space that it creates. 
But! find some of the intersections of the 
house a bit jarring. The effect of having the 
thermal mass where it has to be in relation 
to the plan has the effect of cutting the 
kitchen off from the living space 


Roger Kemble 


Jury comment 

Burley: | think this is a very interesting 
entry in relation to the program. First of all 
because it would be a very economical 
house, one of simple construction. There's 
form repetition between houses in the zero 
lot line configuration, and yet each unit 
gains individual identity by use of what the 
entrant describes as decal facades. 
Murphy: The decal facade allows for a 
bay window in the living room if you like or 
just floor-to-ceiling windows. You could do 
lots of things with the fronts of these build- 
ings so that individual identities would be 
established. The plan really seems to do 
most things pretty well. We thought that the 
kitchen was a little unworkable, but in gen- 
eral | think this is a very nice scheme and 
would make a valuable contribution to an 
urban context 

Seney: Urban and citified are certainly two 
descriptive words for this house. I'm glad 
that we can make this award for that kind 
of thinking. Most architectural thinking and 
planning goes on for planned unit de- 
velopments or what we term normal sub- 
division, for custom single-lot houses. 
Those of us who want to live in cities do not 
often get the benefit of this kind of study. 
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Merit Award 


Daniel Faoro 


Jury comment 

Murphy: It shows that the solar shadow 
has been considered in all aspects of the 
plan, so that the buildings will in no way 
adversely affect the solar access of 
neighboring buildings in a development. It 
adapts extremely well to all kinds of situa- 
tions from middle of the block sites to 
corner sites to duplex situations. Also 
shown are a number of different facades, 
which seem to work quite well, allowing in- 
dividual expression when used in a de- 
velopment setting. It's a fine scheme. 
Patmon: It's a fine presentation, very 
unique. It reflects well on his future work. 
Burley: | think it's an extremely competent 
entry and its greatest interest from my 
standpoint is the scale of residence that's 
established here. | think he's manipulated 
the elements on the house successfully 
within a real neighborhood community 
situation. 

Seney: Certainly, this entrant is to be 
commended for such a professional pres- 
entation and solution. It strikes me that he 
has not only given us a good housing solu- 
tion, but he has also been very conscious 
of the way it's using the land, giving atten- 
tion to fairly high density planning. 
[Editor's note: After the decision was made 
to award this entry, jurors were delighted 
to find the designer was a student.] 


Jerry Payto 


Jury comment 

Patmon: This was one of the few unique 
entries from my point of view. There's at 
least one problem with the design, how- 
ever, in that it exceeds the program living 
space limits, and with only a single bed- 
room. The second two bedrooms are spec- 
ified as future additions. | have to question 
the marketability of a single-bedroom 
home this size. Otherwise, though, the 
plan is quite nice. | feel the entrant did an 
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outstanding job in projecting the proposed 
cluster developments. 

Murphy: !'d like to second that last part. 
The designer really has done a great deal 
of work on how the design could be used 
in both single- and multi-family develop- 
ments. It's a very thorough study of how 
communities could develop that way. 
Burley: | think the plan is just excellent. 
The relationship of all rooms is good. It 
might be relatively expensive to build 
when you consider the berming and land- 
scaping, but | think once you look at this 
cluster plan it appears that it could be a 


very efficient type of house. As a single- 
family house, the exterior leaves some- 
thing to be desired. But I think the plan- 
ning, including how it fits into a community, 
is really very good. 

Seney: The house certainly offers a full 
measure of comfort and convenience. It 
has almost every feature that one can think 
of, features that are wanted by a large 
number of families. The designer's con- 
cept of passive living versus active living 
and the separation given them is quite 
unique—and, | should add, probably 
workable for most families. 
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Now you can have exceptional energy efficiency with the charm 
of a French door and the convenience of a sliding door. 


Introducing 
Pellas Contemporary French 
Sliding Glass Door... 


4 Vive Les Différences! 


Pella combines the \ best of the old and | 
the new in a sliding glass door that's truly | 
different. Different because it's equally at | 
home in traditional and contempo- 

rary settings. Removable wood 
dividers can create a multiple 


White clad exterior with Slimshade Dark brown clad exterior 


windowpane effect. Slimshade* an exclusive built-in narrow-slat blind, 


is another attractive option. And the aluminum clad exterior 
minimizes maintenance. Different because it conserves | 
_ energy far better than ordinary sliding glass doors or French- i 
style doors currently available. The design takes full ad- // 
vantage of the natural insulating properties of wood with i 
solid core-block construction. And it's sized for new 
installations orreplacement of inefficient metal doors. 
__ Different because Pella's exclusive Double Glass 


"Insulation System—two panels of glass with nearly pup 
a full inch of insulating air space between offers superior insulating 
qualities. Solarcool* Bronze glass in the removable panel is 
optional. Different because only Pella Sliding Glass Doors 
feature a unique toe-operated security lock for extra protection 
while the door's closed and when it's open three inches for 
ventilation. Another exclusive Pella standard is a screen that 
automatically closes and latches itself. Different because it's 
made with the traditional craftsmanship and modern manu- 
facturing techniques that set Pella products apart. All in all, coeperant 
the Contemporary French Sliding Glass Door is proof positive that Pella has more to 
offer than any other wood window or sliding glass door available. 


t 


Aluminum 
cladding 


Toe operated lock 


Please send me more information on the Contemporary French Sliding Glass Door. 


Mail to; Pella Windows and Doors 
Mame c c or Anc i WG UE Dept T3509, 100 Main Street 


Pella, lowa 50219 
Files UEN uh i aAA O US 


EE Also available throughout Canada 
Coupon answered within 24 hours 
© 1979 Rolscreen Co. 
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= Only Pella offers it all. 
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Aerospace technology transfer 


25 million solutions looking for a problem 


NASA technology put us on the moon; 


technology transfer lands ideas on earth. 


Strong, lightweight, efficient products 
are useful to architects and astronauts. 


A culture makes no pieces it cannot use. 
Each succeeding day of experience tries 
to swallow the previous one. While the use 
of buildings seems clear, the use of aero- 
space exploration is sometimes less so. 
Whether we call it technology transfer or 
assimilation, we have the need to integrate 
space travel into our lives and therefore 
our architecture. 

In the most literal sense, the products of 
lunar exploration did end up in a building. 
Ten years after the moon landing to the 
day, July 20, 1979, the new $2.4-million 
addition to the Planetary and Earth Sci- 
ences Laboratory at the Lyndon B. 
Johnson Space Center was dedicated 
The new building is being used to store the 
844-pound load of moon rocks, about 690 
pounds of which have never been ana- 
lyzed. Itis NASA's intention to maintain a 
large proportion of samples in their original 
state in the event that new analysis tech- 
niques emerge with time. The rocks are 
considered to be the primary material 
available for studying the evolution of our 
solar system. The building, designed by 
CRS of Houston, is constructed with the 
utmost cleanliness, safety, and security 

Onthis tenth anniversary of the moon 
landing we are not asking how to build with 
moon rocks. Although we are curious, we 
are not even asking what we have found of 
value. What we really want to know is how 
ideas from the space program get into our 
buildings, or what to do with what Dr 
Daniel Wilde calls: "25 million solutions 
looking for a problem." 

Whatis the technology? A good current 
example of aerospace technology is the 
automated beam-builder that was unveiled 
this summer by Grumman Aerospace 
Corporation for NASA Marshall Space 
Flight Center. It is apparently simpler and 
less expensive to ship lightweight mate- 
rials into space in flat rolls than to construct 
a large space structure on earth that must 
comply with our gravitational pull as well 
as the forces of takeoff and flight. The an- 
swer might be the Grumman machine that 
can be operated by remote control and 
that transforms the coiled strip material 
into beams by tack welding cross bracing 
tothree shaped chords which feed out of 
it. The space shuttle is scheduled for op- 
eration in the early 1980s and could trans- 
port the machine or one like it in its cargo 
bay. The construction projects possible 
with such a beam builder are of truly cos- 
mic proportions. One possibility is that of 
constructing a 5 km x 10 km space frame 
to support a photovoltaic array that can 
use microwave electronics to beam power 


As early as the next decade, the space program may provide us with cosmic scale construction 
The opposite page is a breathtaking view of crescent earth as seen from Apollo 14 


thousands of miles back to earth 

The forces on a structure in outer space 
are of course different from those on earth 
The beam in space is weightless, and 
therefore its length is not governed by 
deflection or buckling but limited to the 
amount of material contained in its coils of 
material. The major forces are thermal var- 
iation, and structural dynamics due to 
construction and transportation in space. 
The construction procedure has to be 
“debris-less" to avoid polluting the atmos- 
phere. The sun shines constantly in space, 
and solar heat gain might require careful 
surface treatment of structural materials 
The two materials presently under consid- 
eration for the Grumman beam builder are 
aluminum and graphite-reinforced ther- 
moplastics. 

In addition to the different conditions 
under which a structure will be built in 
space, the specifications used are more 
rigorous. As Dr. Daniel Wilde points out: 
"You couldn't afford a house built to aero- 
space specifications." An airplane, for 
example, takes about ten years to create 
from design inception to the assembly line. 
Apollo took nine years in preparation to 
land on the moon. Although the technology 
evolves from knowledge gained in each 
progressive exploratory step, safety is crit- 
ical on each voyage. Each flight in the se- 
quence permits little room for error. Says 
Graham Gross: "The space programis a 
technology program, not a science pro- 
gram." Dr. Wilde adds: "It is not what 
NASA has done but how they have gone 
about it 

The "systems approach" used in aero- 
space holds some lessons for buildings on 
earth. Parts and sections of vehicles are 
accurate to the minutest detail. Each ele- 
ment is designed for possible secondary 
ortertiary functions, and time is taken to 
"design out the flaws." 


What is technology transfer? 
Technology transfer is a fancy aerospace 
name for gathering, translating, and dis- 
seminating information. What the uses of 
the beam building machine can be on 
earth have not yet been studied. The flow 
of such thoughts and ideas has a for- 
malized structure within NASA. 
Publications: Built into the NASA charter 
is a "new technology" clause that requires 
that any NASA contractor report the dis- 
covery of new technology to NASA. Inven- 
tions and procedures which are originated 
in a government contract become gov- 
ernment property. Unless they involve na- 
tional security, those discoveries and the 
patents on them become public property 
Such technology can have many disad- 
vantages but as Graham Gross explains: 
"One of the biggest values in using NASA 
technology is NASA's reputation." 

Gross is editor-in-chief of NASA Tech 
Briefs prepared for NASA by Logical 
Technical Services four times per year 
The magazine has a subscription of 
around 50,000 and caters primarily to 
manufacturers. It contains ideas and re- 
port summaries which might be of use to 
industry but which have not as yet been 
commercialized. About 600 separate arti- 
cles appear in NASA Tech Briefs per year. 
Individuals who are interested in a particu- 
lar item can circle the correct number on 
the "bingo card" at the end of each edition 
and receive a supplementary package 
from NASA. 

Graham Gross explains that the sub- 
jects covered fall generally into three 
categories: 1) products, 2) techniques and 
processes, and 3) data or documentation. 
New techniques that are relevant to earth- 
bound problems are often almost immedi- 
ately implemented. Data that are recorded 
by NASA in its work may have immediate 
or long-range advantages 
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Aerospace technology transfer 


Product ideas are frequently the most 
difficult to transfer. There are a number of 
reasons. First, the product in NASA may 
have been taken only to the prototype 
stage. Two-thirds of the production cost 
may yet be needed. If the product has ac- 
tually been manufactured, it is close to 
being a real possibility on earth, but it is 
almost certain to have a different applica- 
tion. A product might also meet the inertia 
that resists all change: "Why use some- 
thing new when something old works?" In 
addition, in the construction industry the 
product may run into labor problems which 
did not exist in space 

NASA keeps a close watch for products 
which have actually succeeded in making 
the transition to earth. A NASA periodical 
called "Space Benefits" lists many of the 
successful applications of such tech- 
nology. An annual publication called 
"Spinoff" serves to recap the most out- 
standing examples of technology transfer 
from NASA. In addition to these publica- 
tions, NASA reports and patent records 
are available. 

IAC's: Key elements in the formal structure 
of technology transfer are the Industrial 
Application Centers which are located 
across the country. The largest such com- 
puterized center in the world is NERAC, 
New England Research Application 
Center at the Storrs campus of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Dr. Daniel U. Wilde is 
the center's director. For Wilde, an MIT 
computer scientist, the hard part is getting 
people to ask the right question. Answer- 
ing questions is NERAC's business. Unlike 
the other types of NASA-related informa- 
tion sources, [ACs such as NERAC must 
support themselves. For $2600 per year a 
company can subscribe to NERAC. The 
company can ask one question at a time 
The question is then researched by trained 
professionals using both computer and 
human resources. The response could be 
in the form of publications or simply con- 
tacts for the client. Says Wilde: "Every 
problem we get we try to solve with NASA 
first." NASA is just one information source, 
however, for NERAC. All of the govern- 
ment agencies, as well as some foreign 
sources, supply input for its computer 
NERAC answers about 75,000 questions 
per year. A single nonsubscription ques- 
tion costs $300. The answer takes one to 
two weeks (if one exists). NERAC is able to 
answer about 75 percent of the questions 
asked 

The examples: Despite the elaborate for- 
mal structure within NASA to encourage 
technology transfer, says NASA's Dick Or- 
rick: "There is no hard and fast way of pre- 
dicting how technology will transfer. Out- 
side aerospace there is no natural link 
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1 NASA Technology Utilization Offices 
2 NASA Written Reports 

3 NASA Application Teams 

4 Industrial Application Centers 


5 Building Products and Technology o 


A FLOW DIAGRAM FROM NASA RESEARCHER TO THE ARCHITECT 


Sometimes ideas from the space program 
walk into buildings. At Grumman, for 
example, the Energy Division is peopled 
by former aerospace personnel. Some of 
the inspiration and expertise for the crea- 
tion of the computerized building spec- 
ification system Masterspec came from an 
author's direct influence on a similar com- 
puterized specification system for NASA 

We have chosen to emphasize concrete 
physical building products which get 
transferred to architecture rather than 
computer programs, data collection, cir- 
cuitry, human engineering, weather fore- 
casting, thermography or laser technol- 
ogy—NASA has contributed in all of 
these important fields related to the design 
process. They demonstrate the incredible 
complexity which NASA controls in solving 
a problem and that everything that is logi- 
calis manageable. Product markets on 
earth are not always logical 

James M. Utterbach is Associate Pro- 
fessor of the Graduate School of Business 
at Indiana University. In a study commis- 
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sioned by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards (NSF grant GQ-5) inthe early 1970s 
Utterbach calls attention to a major 
influence in technology transfer called the 
"technology gatekeeper," a term coined 
by Thomas J. Allen, an MIT professor of 
management. This is a person who by vir- 
tue of his position in life or his personality 
has either a diverse set of technically 
oriented friends and acquaintances or a 
broad scope of knowledge and access to 
technical literature (or both). Says Utter- 
bach: "Information tends to be communi- 
cated quickly within the gatekeeper net- 
work and from the gatekeepers to others in 
the firm 


Emergency plus night lighting 

John Morten was a technology gatekeeper 
when he discovered a lighting technology 
which had been used successfully on 
Skylab. As a new-product consultant to 
large manufacturing concerns he had a 
specialty and expertise in electronics and 
business administration. By virtue of his 


Commander Gerald P. Carr is shown above in 
the orbital workshop on Skylab 4. The original 
Skylab light and the earth version are shown 
in tandem. (Far right) UDEC lights in use 


roving eye for good products he found a 
light that consisted of a small, high fre- 
quency (30,000 cycles/second) fluores- 
cent light fixture which had been powered 
on Skylab by solar cells. The light had 
been originally developed by Sylvania for 
the NASA application. With a knowledge of 
OSHA code changes about to occur in the 
early 1970s, Morten realized that such a 
light could be used as an emergency light 
and night light as well. He is now president 
of his own company in Waltham, Ma. The 
UDEC Multi-Mode electronic lighting sys- 
tem was perfected by Morten. He calls it: 
‘The first breakthrough in emergency light- 
ing in 50 years." 

Instead of solar power, the light uses 
batteries that are sealed, gelatinized elec- 
trolytes invented in Germany for use in 
toys. A small, eight-watt fluorescent lamp 
casts a uniform light rather than the con- 
ventional directed beacon. Five emer- 
gency lights and an exit light can work as a 
system from the central battery source 
The starter kit can be expanded later to in- 
clude other lights and switching devices. 
Using an eight-watt fluorescent lamp to 
replace both night lighting and emergency 
lighting saves energy. The light is in keep- 
ing with its NASA multiuse heritage; on 
Skylab it was also a hand grip. The UDEC 
light can run continuously on a.c. for one 
month for about 15e (New England 
prices). Morten explains that the lamp can 
last for nearly two years of continuous 
burning and the battery as long as eight 
years 

Initially, UDEC sought a market in indus- 
trial applications. Morten could offer cost 
advantages by supplying the lights di- 
rectly to a user who perhaps might have 
in-house electricians to install them. The 
system was later used in the NASA Tech 
House (P/A, April 1979, p. 102), a show- 
case of energy-conserving products, as 
well as theaters, banks, churches, apart- 
ments, and department stores 


Vacuum metallizing 
Unlike the UDEC light, metallizing the sur- 
face of films did not begin with NASA. Over 
the last ten years, however, largely due to 
its contribution to the space program and 
the knowledge accumulated manufactur- 
ing materials for space, the industry has 
come of age. It was an earth-bound 
technology applied handsomely to space 
exploration, and it is now a space-age 
technology used handsomely on earth. In 
an unbroken chain of development, there 
is a whole family of earth-bound products 
During the recent development of metal- 
lized products, Robert W. Steeves of 
King-Seeley Thermos Co. used his chemi- 
cal engineering knowledge and "hands- 
on" technology transfer to become plant 
manager. For Steeves: "It took an awful 
long time to convince people that it was a 
viable product 
he manufacturing process commonly 
used is simple in concept. In a vacuum of 
about one-millionth of an atmosphere, the 
vaporization temperature of certain metals 
is lowered (about 2000 to 2200 F for 
aluminum). As the metal vapor rises, it is 
deposited evenly on a substrate moving 
rapidly above it. The result is a fine layer of 
metal particles deposited on almost any 
flat material (wood is difficult). The metal is 
not hot enough to melt and actually re- 
forms as metal foil. The substrate moves 
so quickly, it does not burn. As a result, 
however, some of the same characteristics 
of foil can be achieved with much less 
metal used. It is also possible to deposit 
the metal in a fine enough layer (about a 
millionth of an inch) to maintain the trans- 
parency in clear sheet materials 
Fortunately for the industry, the de- 
velopment of metallized products has 
been what Robert Steeves describes as 
"slow and sure." Making a material look 
like metal by controlling the condensation 
of metal on its surface can be traced back 
to the 19th Century. The use of vacuum in 


the deposition process is traced to the 
early 1930s in Europe. Metallizing a con- 
tinuously moving polyester film occurred 
first in the mid-1950s. Aluminum, silver, 
gold, copper, and zinc are some of the 
metals which can be used to metallize 

Prior to the space use, however, the 
metallization of rolled sheet materials had 
been restricted to decorative, small-scale 
use. In the late 1950s, metallized polyester 
was used for weather balloons. The 
weather balloons suggested the use of the 
material for a passive communications 
satellite, Echo |. On Aug. 12, 1960, Echo! 
reflected a radio message from then- 
President Eisenhower across the nation 
The 100-ft-diameter sphere was made by 
vacuum metallizing aluminum onto thin 
polyester sheets (Du Pont's Mylar) which 
were then taped together 
Save Skylab I: The process of metallizing 
materials has been used extensively in 
space from the insulation of the spacecraft 
to the space suits themselves and the 
lunar landing module. None of these uses 
was so dramatically portrayed as were the 
emergency preparations which were 
needed to control unexpected solar heat- 
up of Skylab | launched May 14, 1973 

Twelve minutes after takeoff, signals 
alerted the three-man crew that a freak 
storm had torn away a meteoroid shield 
which meant excessive sun exposure for 
the spacecraft and one bum solar panel 
During a feverish 11-day vigil, a metallizing 
plant in New Jersey, National Metallizing 
(the same folks who metallized Echo |) 
came to the rescue. The solution for the 
heat-up problem proved to be 25-gauge 
metallized polyester laminated to orange- 
colored nylon parachute cloth, The new 
“parasol” was fabricated and shot out to 
Skylab | and installed. Temperature in the 
craft was reduced from 125 F to 75 F 

1973 was also the year of the oil em- 
bargo. We can only speculate that Skylab 
made a believer out of at least a few 
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people because the uses of vacuum metal- 
lization have multiplied in recent years 
Part of the popularity is due to the 
economy of applying a thin layer of 
energy-expensive aluminum on paper and 
plastics to replace foils. The primary metal 
used has been aluminum. Metallized 
paper has been used for wall coverings 
Metallized cloth and plastics have been 
used for draperies, window shades, and 
window films. The recent retrofit of the AIA 
offices in Washington incorporated appli- 
cation of metallized polyester to broad ex- 
panses of window exposed to the sun 


Flat conductor cable 

One of the many uses for vacuum metalliz- 
ing inthe space program has been to 
metallize a material called Kapton man- 
ufactured by Du Pont. Kapton is generi- 
cally an aromatic polyimide, a petrochem- 
ical-base film which was developed in the 
late 1950s and commercialized in the 
mid-1960s, It does not burn, smoke, melt, 
or propagate flame. It behaves like a ther- 
moset material and withstands tempera- 
tures to 250 C. Gold-metallized Kapton 
was used as a reflective skirt for the lunar 
landing vehicle. 

One astronaut tripped on a cable on the 
moon and ruined a million dollar experi- 
ment. That astronaut tripped on a section 
of flat conductor cable which was also 
made of Kapton. Metallized Kapton sheets 
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5 
1. Skylab 1 flies emergency metallized parasol 
2. A unique layered shade reflects sun and insu- 
lates as well. 3 and 5 Metallized film can be 
permanently affixed to window glass to control 
solar heat gain. 4 Gold metallized polyimide 

film on the landing module reduced heat gain 

6 Aluminized polyester on earth keeps heat in 


and Kapton cables on earth are too ex- 
pensive for common use. Polyimide has 
found application in flexible printed cir- 
cuitry and other premium high technology 
uses. Flat conductor cable has followed 
another course 
In space: The need for a lightweight elec- 
trical cable that takes up little volume is a 
necessity in space. It is also commonly 
used in aircraft for similar reasons. The use 
and invention of flat conductor cable pre- 
dates the NASA program. Its use in space 
is generally credited to Wilhelm Angele, 
one of the original group of scientists who 
accompanied Wernher von Braun to this 
country. Angele needed a torqueless 
cable to power his gyroscope in the 
rockets of the late 1950s. Flat cables de- 
veloped through NASA's Marshall Space 
Center solved his problem 

A flat cable consists literally of flat cop- 
per wires used as conductors instead of 
round ones. The wires are separated and 
insulated by sheet plastic. Such configura- 
tions can be used for communication wir- 
ing, as well as electrical wiring. For the 
space program, Kapton film is used to in- 
sulate the conductors because of its 
temperature properties 
On earth: NASA has played a major role in 
the development of flat conductor cable 
for commercial use on earth. In the early 
1970s, ABT Associates of Cambridge, Ma, 
was awarded a NASA contract to examine 


the whole spectrum of products available 
at that time which might lead to eventual 
use in the construction industry. One result 
of that study was a publication called "The 
NASA House." Another result was an arti- 
cle in the October 1971 Progressive Archi- 
tecture co-authored by Michael Batter and 
David MacFadyen of ABT. The title of the 
article was "There's a NASA device in your 
future." Both the report and the article 
were meant to be an overview of high 
probability technical products. One of the 
products mentioned in the ABT report was 
flat conductor cable. The NASA Tech 
House is also generally considered a 
product of that study. Another result was a 
program initiated at the Marshall Space 
Center to develop flat conductor cable for 
commercial and residential wiring 

The NASA program involved a consor- 
tium of manufacturers. Beginning in early 
1971 and ending in late 1976, it consisted 
of cable design and manufacture as well 
as the coordination that would be neces- 
sary to apply the system to commercial 
use. The product potential was demon- 
strated and exhibited at trade shows 
throughout the country, with the ultimate 
goal of obtaining Underwriters Laboratories 
approval and eventual use of flat cable in 
buildings. The project was successful in in- 
teresting major industrial sponsors. People 
in telephone communications realized the 
convenience of flat cable in relocating 
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1 Flat conductor cable has been heavily re- 
searched by NASA. While it has been common 
in aircraft for 20 years, its use in buildings is just 
beginning. 2 and 3 Telephone flat cable is al- 
ready on the market for undercarpet use. Direc- 
tion change and installation are both fast and 
simple. 4 A special machine is needed to make 
the junction of separate runs of flat cable. New 
systems will include telephone, electrical wiring, 
and coaxial cable capability. 


telephones in a building. They also 
realized that the development of flat cable 
for telephone cable alone would have little 
economic advantage without the complete 
system of cable and service facilities to 
make an office work station complete. The 
potential vendors of the material split the 
bill with NASA to get UL approval of the 
system. One final stumbling block was the 
National Electrical Code 

Another technology gatekeeper, David 
MacFadyen, had followed the develop- 
ment of flat conductor cable from the early 
ABT report. Although no longer connected 
with ABT, MacFadyen had served to lead 
the development process past one appar- 
ent dead end to another. MacFadyen rec- 
ognized the value of the flat cable includ- 
ing its use in the open-plan office. Flat 
conductor cable in combination with car- 
pet squares might eventually prove to be a 
very economical method of rapidly altering 
office layout 

When the National Electric Code failed 
to accept the use of flat conductor cable in 
the spring of 1976, MacFadyen threw 
down the gauntlet. MacFadyen and his 
company, Technology 4- Economics 
(T+E) of Cambridge, Ma, decided to push 
for the NEC adoption at its own expense 
By October 1977, he had won restricted 
approval from the National Electrical Code 
as a Tentative Interim Amendment TIA 
1-70-1978 with the full force of the code 
Flat conductor cable, or FCC as it is called 
in the code, is not to be used "(1) outdoors 
or in wet locations; (2) where subject to 
corrosive vapors; (3) in any hazardous lo- 
cation; or (4) in residential, school, and 
hospital buildings." 

The acceptance of FCC by the Code 
body meant that the construction industry 
could, with confidence, develop a full set 
of cables for use in commercial buildings, 
and that is what has been happening. By 
January of 1980 (it took about as long 
to commercialize the cable as it did to put 
a man on the moon), a full line of flat con- 
ductor cable should be available. At the 
moment, the only flat cable on the market 
is telephone cable 

The manufacturers have adopted the 
"total systems approach." They will man- 
ufacture the cable, devices to accommo- 
date transition from round wire to flat 
cable, and the cable terminals. The flat 
conductor cable in office use may by code 
be used only with carpet squares. The sys- 
tem will require no ducting within the floor 
surface; therefore, the service fittings will 
most likely resemble the traditional 
'tombstone" service fittings. Eventually 
manufacturers expect to provide power, 
telephone, and coaxial cable. David Beers 
of Thomas & Betz, one new cable man- 
ufacturer, explains: "All three have to be 
available to an architect if the system is to 
make any sense." At least one major office 


furniture manufacturer has recognized this 
market potential, and there most certainly 

will be others. Carpet manufacturers have 
begun to market their carpet squares as a 
good match for FCC. 

No one knows precisely what the various 
cable systems will entail. It is all a secret 
until next year. It is safe to say that they all 
will use copper conductor, but whether 
they use flattened round wire or sliced 
copper sheets is unknown. They will all use 
polyester adhesive-bonded film for insula- 
tion and incorporate a metal shield which 
protects the cable from accidental pene- 
tration when taped to the use surface 
They will be thin enough to be invisible 
even when they cross beneath the carpet 
When a new desk location requires a 
change of cable the old cable will be cut 
and capped, moved bodily to the new lo- 
cation, or removed, depending on the 
complication and duplication of effort 
necessary 


Conclusion 

Spacecraft and landing vehicles aren't 
very big. As the projects of the space shut- 
tle grow in size, the kinds of physical con- 
tributions to the field of architecture may 
also increase in size. They will no doubt be 
strong, lightweight, multiuse, fire-resistant, 
and energy-conserving. In tracing for this 
article some of the typical areas where 
NASA technology has played an important 
role, vacuum metallizing has represented 
an unbroken chain of earth technology 
Foster parents have brought the other 
ideas to fruition. In the few products and 
technologies we have chosen to feature, it 
is clear that such people play a critical role 
in the transfer of ideas. Like astronauts 
they must both be curious and love a good 
gamble. Are you looking for a NASA brain- 
child? [Richard Rush] 
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ARCHITECTS ARE DEMANDING, 
UNCOMPROMISING AND 
HARD TO PLEASE. 


30 IS PROGRESS LIGHTING. 


It's professional pride, born of success- 


fully blending optimum performance 
with good design. It's built into every 
aspect of Progress Commercial Light- 
ing fixtures, As the world's largest 

lighting fixture manufacturer, Progress 


controls every step of production. Each 


unit is engineered and tested for maxi- 
mum photometric performance, in 
accordance with IES procedures and 
verified by UTL. As a result, Progress 
provides quality commercial lighting 
for a multitude of commercial install- 
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Subsidiary of Walter Kidde & Company. Inc. 
KIDDE 


PROGRESS LIGHTING, 
DEPT. PA-1, BOX 12701, PHILADELPHIA, PA 19134 


Please 


ations...offices, stores, shopping cen- 
ters, restaurants, apartment buildings, 
hotel-motels...with a broad range of 
recessed fixtures, track lighting, in- 
door-outdoor cylinders, 'non-destruct- 
ible' fixtures and decorative lighting. 
You'll find it in Progress Lighting's 
Commercial catalog, and in nine Pro- 
gress regional warehouses and its 
nationwide network of stocking dist 
ributors. It’s ready to deliver, on-time 
and within budget...and equal to 
your demands. 


Rockwell International specifies the finest quality draft- 
ing paper — Clearprint Paper — for its projects like the 
Space Shuttle Orbiter. 

Because Clearprint won't ghost. It's tough, it won't 
crack, or yellow with age. 

But don't just take our word. Send in the coupon, 
and put Clearprint Paper to the test. 

Then you'll know why companies like Rock- 
well International specify the paper we per- 
fected in 1933 — Clearprint Paper. 


The Space Shuttle: designed to be the 
keystone of the nation's space program 
through the 1990's, the Space Shuttle is the 
first re-usable space transportation sys- 
tem. Rockwell International Space Divi- 
sion is integrating the system and 
developing the payload carrying 
Orbiter stage for NASA’s Lyndon B. 
Johnson Space Center. One of a ser- 
ies covering historic Clearprint 
design events. 


me to Clearprint , é 
or free samples. 
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Before the mail arrives... 
Kwik Files Mailroom Planning Service happens. 


Kwik File has used its organizational Mailroom design involves a lot more 
and design expertise to solve mailroom 


architects and contract designers to 
than just ordering the furniture. There establish a dialogue with Kwik File mail- 
problems for several of the country's are flow patterns to consider, sorting room analysts leading to a detailed plan, 
leading corporations. Now that exper- systems, timing of delivery schedules, 


suggested flow patterns, furniture sched- 
tise is available as a planning resource 


and a lot more. Kwik File has found ule — even photographs of the prop- 
for architects and contract designers. that efficient mailroom design can con- osed mailroom built with scale models. 
tribute to the all-important bottom line, For your copy of the Mailflow Sys- 
and that's where the Mailflow Systems 


tems Mailroom Planning Service Kit, 
call Roger Howe at Kwik File's toll- 
free number 800/328-5095, or write 
him at the address below. 


Mailroom Planning Service comes in. 
The Planning Service is based on 
a review of design parameters from 
hundreds of mailrooms both new con- 
Struction and remodelings. It permits 


à 


NY 
NUN 
SN 


KWIKFILE 


2840 Grand Avenue So. Minneapolis, MN 55408 


Kwik File and Mailflow Systems are registered trademarks 
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New LCN EQUALIZER" reduces opening 
force as much as 75%. Gives elderly, invalid 
and people with handicaps a big assist. 


Without EQUALIZER With EQUALIZER 
Opening Torga required: Opening force required: 
14 Ib. pressure 4-V2 Ib. pressure 


Closing force: 8-12 Ib. pressure Closing force: 8-32 Ib. pressure 


The LCN Equalizer is a heavy duty clo- 
ser with a built-in tandem air cylinder 
that, when activated, partially neutral- 
izes the closerspring pressure. The force 
required to open the door is significantly 
reduced making it easier for elderly, frail 
and handicapped people to enter and 
exit. When air pressure is released, full 
hydraulic spring power is returned to 
provide complete door control under all 


conditions. Designed for exterior appli- 
cations or drafty interior locations, the 
Equalizer meets handicapped opening 
force requirements at an economical 
cost. Models for top jamb surface mount 
(push or pull side) and concealed in tran- 
som application. Actuator switches, op- 
tical sensors, control boxes and com- 
pressors available. 
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It can be what you want it to be, 
do what you want it to do. 

Masonry is a thousand 
colors, textures, shapes and 
sizes. It creates patterns of light 
and shadow that move with the 
sun; it creates a visual mood for 
the structure. It provides a tex- 
ture of contrast, or unity — 
whatever you intend. 

Yet with all of the aesthetic 
freedom masonry gives archi- 
tects and designers, it remains 
fundamentally a very practical 
and economical tool of the trade. 

Masonry buildings go up 
faster so they can be occupied 
sooner. They have lower main- 
tenance costs, never need paint- 
ing, virtually no repairing. 
Masonry walls, because of their 
mass or density, reduce heating 
and cooling costs, thus saving 
energy. And masonry fulfills 
many functions —structure, 
enclosure, fire walls, sound 
barriers, finish walls. 

Because masonry lasts, all 
of these aesthetic and practical 
advantages are multiplied over 
the years 

Brick, block, tile, 
stone — craftsmanship. 

Tools of the trade. Consider 
them for your next building. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MASONRY 
INSTITUTE 


(The Bricklayers’ International Union and the 
Mason Contractors in the U.S. and Canada) 


823 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
ashington, D.C. 20005 
83-3908 
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NATIONAL 
SANITATION 


FOUNDATION 


Onsite wastewater treatment plants buried in the ground are tested during 
all seasons of the year at the NSF Wastewater Test Site in Chelsea 
Michigan. Ten plants were in operation under the snow when this picture 
was taken. Successful performance against the requirements of NSF 
Standard 40 will qualify a plant to bear the NSF seal 


THE GREAT NEW ONSIT 
WASTEWATER SYSTEM 


MARKET WITH U.S. FUNDING 
UP TO 85%! 


Under the Clean Water Act of 1977, millions 
of dollars in federal funds are available for the 
development of onsite wastewater districts and 
mini-districts in rural and suburban areas without 
sewerage systems. NSF can guide you to the 
information you need for planning projects, 
selecting equipment, and applying to the federal 
government for grants under the provisions of the 
Clean Water Act 

The development and successful testing of 
onsite wastewater alternatives, plus the advent of 
federal funding up to 85 percent, creates a new 
multi-million dollar market for land developers, 
architects, builders and contractors with qualified 
projects. This is the time to get established in a 
growth market that can serve the vital needs of 
tens of millions of American families. 

NSF has been engaged in the development 
of standards, education programs and research 
related to alternative wastewater systems and has 
sponsored five annual conferences on onsite 
wastewater systems 

For economic and technical information 
about onsite alternatives call or write Dr. Nina I. 
McClelland at NSF. 


National Sanitation Foundation—an independent non 
profit, non governmental organization dedicated to 
environmental quality. Offices and laboratories: 
NSF Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105 (313-769-8010 
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Pierre Koenig, Case Study House #22, 1959 


Case Study Houses, 1945-1962, second edition, by Esther 
McCoy. Hennessey and Ingalls, Los Angeles, 1977, 218 pp., 
$28.50, $14.95 paperback. 

Reviewed by Thomas S. Hines, who teaches in the history de- 
partment and the school of architecture at UCLA 


In the superb Italian film "Smog" by Rossi and Pasinetti (1962), a 
jet-set Italian lawyer misses an international connection and, with 
time on his hands before the next flight, decides to explore Los 
Angeles. The intended short visit turns into a stay of several days 
wherein the hero, with the help of native Californians and Italian 
compatriots, traverses the city's physical and cultural landscape 
One of the key sites and stops in the unfolding odyssey is an 
elegantly simple steel and glass house with its inevitable nearby 
swimming pool. Perched high in the Hollywood Hills, it offers 
spectacular night views of seemingly endless lights and less 
exhilarating daytime panoramas of the same great city bathed in 
brown haze. Angeleno architecture buffs immediately recog- 
nized the house as Pierre Koenig's 1959 Case Study #22—a po- 
tent image and favorite symbol of mid-century Los Angeles 
showing up regularly, among other places, in the paintings of 
David Hockney and the mystery novels of Ross MacDonald. 

The Koenig house was one of 22 built projects in the Case 
Study Program sponsored by John Entenza's Los Angeles- 
based magazine Arts and Architecture. Twelve of those houses 
won AIA awards. Ten other designs were never executed. After 
Entenza sold his monthly journal to David Travers in 1962, one 
house, one apartment complex, and two unrealized projects 
were sponsored by Arts and Architecture before the magazine's 
demise in 1967 

Most participants in Entenza's program were Californians, in- 
cluding such established offices as J. R. Davidson, Richard 
Neutra, Raphael Soriano, Thornton Abell, Rodney Walker, Whit- 
ney Smith, Wurster & Bernardi, Spaulding & Rex, Nomland & 
Nomland, Jones & Emmons, and Killingsworth, Brady & Smith 
Other local participants, virtually unknown when the program 
began, included Charles Eames, Pierre Koenig, Don Knorr, Craig 
Ellwood, and Buff, Straub & Hensman. From outside the state, 
only Ralph Rapson and Eero Saarinen received Case Study pa- 
tronage 

In the early 1960s, as Entenza was leaving A & A to head the 
Graham Foundation in Chicago, architecture critic Esther 
McCoy, a member of the magazine's editorial advisory board, 
realized that an era was ending and decided to record the history 
of the Case Study program. Originally titled Modern California 
Houses, the book furnished biographical sketches of the archi- 
[Books continued on page 100] 
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tects and analytical descriptions of each CS project. With its 200 
illustrations and its wealth of technical detail, it amounted almost 
to a "how to do it” pattern book 

McCoy emphasized the role of John Entenza, who had taken 
over the magazine in 1938, and who by 1944 “was giving serious 
thought to the course that architecture should take at the end of 
the war. The time was ripe for experimentation; potential clients 
had never been more numerous, due to the halt in building dur- 
ing the depression years Contemporary design had never 
been in quarantine in California—the West Coast was one of the 
great proving grounds—but for want of a body of work which car- 
ried forward the pioneering spirit, Entenza saw the possibility that 
architecture would regress when building was resumed at the 
end of the war." He feared that uncreative builders would seize 
the house-hungry market with conventional, unprogressive plans 
and that too few clients would be willing to wait while the better 
architects got unconventional plans approved by building com- 
missions and loan agencies. As a result, "many of the creative 
ideas on the drawing boards and in the minds of architects would 
be lost." So, in 1945, Entenza announced that the magazine itself 
would become a client, commissioning and building houses in 
Southern California that would then be opened to the public and 
sold. While other journals had sponsored "model homes,” 

A & A's commitment to such an ambitious series of prototype 
houses was unprecedented 

Though the Case Study architects contended—as most de- 
signers always have—that they followed no "style," it was appar- 
ent even by 1962 that the Case Study houses had generally fol- 
lowed the lines established in the previous decades by Mies van 
der Rohe, Richard Neutra, and the older generation of the Mod- 
ern movement. Historically, the program rode that arm of the 
dialectic that opted for rationalism, minimalism, austerity, order, 
and discipline. It came along at a time of continuing reaction to 
what the Modernists deemed the “excesses” of Historicism and 
Pop Vernacular Fantastic and even of such recent styles as Art 
Deco and Streamlined Moderne. Entenza's associate, Thomas 
Creighton, saw disciplined experiment as the common thread of 
the program. “In a period when everything became possible in 
architecture," he asserted, "when particularly in California a 
wacky, goofy approach developed; when innovation and indi- 
vidualism displaced the older rules of design," the Case Study 
houses were "direct and simple in plan, modulated in structure, 
classically ordered in esthetic. . .. There has almost devel- 
oped—but fortunately not quite —a CSH style." 

In the years immediately following the first edition of McCoy's 
book, the disciplined simplicity and elegant austerity of the Case 
Study house type came increasingly under attack. In 1966, the 
year before A & A folded, the Museum of Modern Art published 
Robert Venturi's Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture. In 
its call for "messy vitality over obvious unity," the ensuing critique 
of the 1960s and 1970s challenged the Modern movement—and 
the CSH program—in its most vulnerable areas. Yet, in castigat- 
ing the Modern movement's obsession with "clarity of meaning," 
it sometimes failed to acknowledge the "richness of meaning" 
that it also contained 

In her new introduction to the second edition, now simply 
called Case Study Houses, McCoy does not fall into trendy late 
1970s “Post-Modern” critical rhetoric. She admits that in viewing 
it from "the cool of the seventies,” the Case Study program and 
her earlier words about it have a "brave-new-world tone" of 
another, earlier era. She appreciates the importance of new im- 
ages and ideas and sources of inspiration in molding new forms 
Butin crediting the new, she does not feel the need to discredit 
the "old." She still likes "good old Modern," and as a historian 
[Books continued on page 102] 
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she knows that such an experiment as the Case Study program 
was, despite its limitations, a sturdy achievement in a certain 
type of architecture for a certain time and place. 

One only wishes that her new introduction had been longer 
and more detailed in its retrospective evaluation and had dealt 
more explicitly with the history of the program and with the 
critique of its weaknesses. It would, for example, have been 
good to know specifically why the unexecuted projects were not 
built. What were the costs of the Case Study houses? How were 
they financed? What were Entenza's criteria in selecting and 
excluding architects? Were they solely his choices? Why did 
such prominent Los Angeles architects as Rudolph Schindler 
and Gregory Ain not take part in the program? And why, since 
Rapson and Saarinen were brought from afar, were other outside 
architects of comparable stature not included? How did the 
buildings fare after the photographers, with their elegant records 
of immaculate order, had left the scene? Did the compositions 
and the composure tumble when "messy vitality" entered? How 
have the houses aged? 

A recent tour of the Case Study houses by the members of the 
Southern California chapter of the Society of Architectural Histo- 
rians yielded predictably mixed and telling answers to the last 
question. Craig Ellwood's CSH #16 was in pristine condition, 
cared for through the years with obvious love and elbow grease. 
Charles Eames's own house (CSH #8) seemed to have 
flourished with age, growing richer all the time—again due 
largely to imaginative care and constant attention. Rodney 
Walker's CSH #17 had been badly remodeled and carelessly 
furnished and had lost all sense of its former significance. And 
Pierre Koenig's famous CSH #22 had been altered and astro- 
turfed and flossed up unmercifully. Even Neutra's Bailey 
House (CSH #20), formerly a model of sensitive treatment by lov- 
ing owners, had been stridently "compromised" by new 
stained-glass windows across the front of the once-serene com- 
position. Stained-glass production is a new hobby of the owner, 
but her use of itin her Case Study house doesn't do justice to the 
glass or to the building. 

But despite the possibilities for greater elaboration, McCoy's 
new edition is a valuable record of a significant episode in recent 
architectural history. In bringing it back for minimal commercial 
profit, Hennessey & Ingalls once again proves itself a true friend 
of the arts. With its burgeoning press and its unsurpassed fine 
arts book store, H & | is becoming a Los Angeles institution—like 
John Entenza, Arts and Architecture, and the Case Study pro- 
gram they sponsored 


After Mies: Mies van der Rohe—Teaching and Principles, by 
Werner Blaser. Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., New York, 1977, il- 
lus., 291 pp., paper, $19.95 

Reviewed by Richard Guy Wilson, Associate Professor of Ar- 
chitecture, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


The position of Mies van der Rohe in 20th-Century architecture is 
a puzzling one. Mies's stature and impact came through the clar- 
ity and universalness of his work, and yet behind the example 
there remains the inscrutable Buddha, uttering aphorisms and 
polishing details to transcendent truth. He has certainly not 
lacked for followers and supporters, as the book under review 
amply illustrates, and yet there has been a virtual dearth of 
significant comment about his work. (William Jordy's chapter in 
American Buildings and Their Architects and Ludwig Glasser's 
introduction to The Museum of Modern Art's Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe, Furniture and Furniture Drawings are major exceptions.) 
Where the other major form givers, Wright and Le Corbusier, 
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have become virtual cottage industries with an avalanche of 
books and articles pouring forth, some profound, many trivial, 
Mies remains an enigma. 

Mies himself threw up a wall of impenetrability: he lived a pri- 
vate life without the publicity-seeking façade of several of his 
contemporaries. He also succeeded too well in creating a highly 
decent and teachable system of architecture that in its time ap- 
peared to answer many problems. He tried to indicate in his Ar- 
mour Institute inaugural address that his architecture was loaded 
with higher significance: "Architecture . . . can reach up through 
all degrees of value to the highest sphere of spiritual existence, 
into the realm of pure art." Yet he prefaced this observation with 
the notation: "Architecture is rooted entirely in functional consid- 
erations.” Mies the technician, with the craftsman background 
and a pride in the art of construction, would frequently dominate 
the artist who aspired to significant statement. He arrived in the 
U.S. with a career as an expensive and rather impractical de- 
signer behind him. The output of the previous 20 years encom- 
passed six houses, a few temporary exhibition structures, two 
small apartment houses, some furniture designs, and some un- 
buildable projects. In the U.S. he gained a world-wide practice 
based on the reputation for functional, economical, and elegant 
buildings. How this architecture evolved and its ultimate meaning 
needs to be addressed 

The answer to the dilemma of Mies van der Rohe will not be 
found in Werner Blaser's After Mies, which is an example of the 
strictures of the Miesian school. Subtitled, Teaching and Princi- 
ples, the book is a hodgepodge of miscellaneous information 
Included are excerpts from the IIT catalog for various years, de- 
scriptions of IIT courses, student work apparently selected at 
random, a few addresses by Mies, some buildings by Mies and 
his followers, "some books" from his personal library, a bibliog- 
raphy of writings by and on Mies, and finally, an IIT and office 
employment record. These selected items of "raw data" are pre- 
sented without any overall commentary except for idolatrous 
phrases: "As an institution the school of Mies does not stand 
still," and "Itis now the task of the students to develop solutions 
of their own out of this unity while making due allowance for 
present conditions." The doctrine and the work, whether of the 
master or the students, is accepted uncritically; and while it may 
be a relief in these days of unsettled Post-Modernism to find a 
continuing belief in the virtue of the "Old Master," still such 
fawning devotion seems excessive. 

Photographs and drawings of Mies's works are widely avail- 
able in many places, including Blaser's Mies van der Rohe —The 
Art of Structure (1965; republished in paperback, 1972) and 
Peter Carter's Mies van der Rohe at Work (1974). Hence Blaser's 
insertion of many of the same works is repetitious, with one major 
exception—the little known Robert McCormick house, Elmhurst, 
Il, 1951-1952, a prefabricated structure of steel frame elements 
from 860-880 Lakeshore Drive. As for former students, they are 
well known: Jacques Bronson, Gene Summers, James Ingo 
Freed, Myron Goldsmith, Schipporeit and Heinrich, and others. 
Their buildings are in the Miesian idiom and give little sense of 
the expandability of basic principles. The IIT student work is pre- 
dictable though certain inclusions bring up problems. The archi- 
tectural history course illustrated was not instituted until 1973 and 
raises the inevitable question, what happened before then? Most 
of the student projects date from the last ten years and give the 
picture that IIT is standing still. Perhaps IIT personnel would have 
a different view 

In summary, Blaser's After Mies is basically a propaganda 
piece for the School of Mies and IIT. It does offer some tantalizing 
glimpses of the vehicle and influence of Mies that one hopes will 
be investigated in the near future. 0 
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Flat cable for power and telecommunica- 
tions. A brochure about flat cable and literature 
from manufacturers of telecommunications and 
power cable are available by writing to: R.N 
Liesemer, Industrial Films Div., Plastic Products 
& Resins Dept., Du Pont Co., Wilmington, De 
19898 


Spinoff 1979 is an annual report on technology 
available as a result of NASA developments 
Section 1 is a résumé of current programs pro- 
ducing public benefits by direct application of 
technology. Section 2 contains a representative 
sampling of spinoff products and processes, 
with a brief description of the NASA develop- 
ment from which the technology is transferred 
Section 3 covers the technology transfer proc- 
ess. Copies can be ordered, prepaid ($4.25), 
Stock No. 033-000-00757-4, from: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, DC 20402 


Other products 
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Carpeting in coordinated colors, designs, and 
textures, is available in eight stock lines in sev- 
eral patterns and colors. All are treated with 
Scotchgard* and are wear warranted. The 
company also produces custom designs in low 
yardages. Charleston Carpets 

Circle 103 on reader service card 


Wallcovering collections in the W.H.S. Lloyd 
line, designed by Bill Giardiello, include 
"Romantic" and “Sensational” groups, with 
companion fabrics. "Romantic" consists of 12 
florals, stripes, and geometrics. "Sensational" 
combines neutrals and clear pastels. The 
wallcoverings are scrubbable, peelable, and 
pretrimmed. Reed Wallcoverings 

Circle 104 on reader service card 


Custom designs in Wilton carpets incorporate 
logos, emblems, insignias, stylized initials, and 
other elements woven in, without the use of in- 
serts. Up to five colors can be used, and there is 
practically no limitation on the size of repeat, 
says the manufacturer. No minimum yardage is 
required. Pennsylvania Wilton Carpets, Inc 
Circle 105 on reader service card 


Building panels of porcelain enamel on steel 
are available in four new finish colors: metallic 
black, dark bronze, intermediate bronze, and 
light bronze. Mirawal panels are warranted for 
20 years against chipping, cracking, crazing, or 
color deterioration in normal use. GII Corp. 
Circle 106 on reader service card 


Rite White fluorescent lamps, which use a 
two-component phosphor, provide high color 
rendition and more efficient light output than 
DeLuxe Warm White fluorescent lamps, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. They are available in 
4-ft, 40-watt and 8-ft, 75-watt sizes and 35- and 
60-watt Watt-Miser™ types. Prices are expected 
to be about one-third less than comparable 
lamps. General Electric Corp 

Circle 107 on reader service card 


Trussframes® pre-engineered structural steel 
frames for clear or multispan construction come 
in 30-ft to 160-ft spans, 5-ft multiples in width, 
2-ft multiples in height. Framing, offered in four 
roof slopes, is bolted for fast field erection 
Coronis Building Systems 

Circle 108 on reader service card 

[Products continued on page 112] 


The Sanodal System puts new life 
into architectural aluminum 


QAET. 


Sandoz has developed a unique dye- limited selection of dull copper, = Write or call us 
ing system that provides an exciting bronze, or black. And because the for our brochure. 
range of colors to satisfy your ulti- Sanodal System locks the colors in 

mate creative expression. You now they last and last. More than 10 years -= 

have at your fingertips bright, fast of world-wide testing prove these 

attractive yellows, golds, reds, blues, colors retain their beauty even in the SANDI a 


E 


and blacks. A full color spectrum that toughest weather conditions. 


Yl 7 Metals Department 
lets your imagination run away. Let us show you what the Sanodal — Yaias Department Jersey 07936 


You're no longer restricted to a System can do for you. (201) 386-7690 
Circle No. 363, on Read 


Products continued from page 110 


Exit signs, to be followed in the event of fire 
designed by hotel owner Arthur Yannone, Jr., 
show a flame, a figure, and an arrow indicating 
direction of exit, Figure and arrow are black 
flames are red. Sizes are 5 in. round, 9 or 12 in 
square. A version in Braille is being developed 
International Safety Signs, Inc 

Circle 109 on reader service card 


Universal thermostat can replace existing 
heating thermostats for millivolt, 12/24 volt 
forced-air, and hydronic systems except those 
with 120 line voltage. Adjustable thermometer 
allows setting to true room temperature. Two 
models are available: white housing with gold 
front panel, and dark brown housing with 


woodgrain panel. Jade Controls, Inc 
Circle 110 on reader service card 


Push-bar exit devices, series 8300, for hollow 
metal or wood doors, available for 30-, 36-, 42- 
and 48-in. openings, can be cut down for inter- 
mediate sizes. The aluminum bars have finishes 
in anodized satin, dark bronze anodic, and 
black anodic. Devices are mounted with four 
binder posts through the door. Adams Rite 
Manufacturing Co 

Circle 111 on reader service card 


Powerwatch 515 energy management sys- 
tem, designed to control 5 to 15 loads, can 
handle up to 8 different schedules per week for 
each circuit, according to the manufacturer. 
Each circuit can be scheduled independently 
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Granite. 


Tough enough to take the 
thunder of 10 billion feet. 


OA STRINGER LINE 


TO CONCRETE 
«GRANITE 


TYPICAL STEP ARRANGEMENT 


$ DOWELS iN BOTTOM OF EACH BOTTOM STEP 


' SLOPING-BOTTOM STEPS OVER SLOPING 
SLAB OR STRINGERS 


What else but granite can take 38 years of wear and weather without fading, 
staining, or showing measurable wear? That's what made Cold Spring granite 
the ideal choice for the Banker's Life Insurance Building when it was built in 
Des Moines, lowa, in 1939. And that same unique combination of beauty and 
unsurpassed durability make it ideal for today's floors, facades, core walls, 


steps, malls and walkways — wherever you need maxi- 
mum durability that's virtually maintenance-free. 


For more information, plus a free copy of our 16-page, 
full color catalog showing all 18 Cold Spring colors avail- 
able, call toll free 800-328-7038. In Minnesota, call (612) 
685-3621. Or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company, dep: ps: 


Circle No. 375, on Reader Service Card 


Progressive Architecture 10:79 


202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 


for on or off time. It can be programmed for all 
holidays in the year, and adjusts automatically 
for daylight savings time. The system can man- 
age load-shedding, time-of-day billing, and 
demand controlling. Trimax Controls, Inc 
Circle 112 on reader service card 


Seating in a choice of leathers and colors in- 
cludes modular units in rust suede with biscuit 
tufting; lounge/recliner chair and ottoman in 
elephant-grain leather, and polished stainless 
steel-framed chair with navy suede upholstered 
seat and back, designed by Elyse Lacher. 
Modular units are ottoman, armless loveseat, 
and armless chair. Cy Mann Designs, Ltd 
Circle 113 on reader service card 


Mechanical door lock, used with a coded card 
for entry, provides limited access to an area, 
without electrical wiring or batteries. If a card is 
lost, the lock can be changed easily by replac- 
ing the program board with a new one. The lock 
cornes in three models, with a choice of two 
knob styles and three finishes. It is suitable for 
use in offices, industrial complexes, apart- 
ments, or private homes. Cardkey Systems, Div 
of Greer Hydraulics, Inc. 

Circle 114 on reader service card 


Work station includes drafting table, reference 
table, and plan desk. Drafting table has height 
and angle adjustment and smooth drawing sur- 
face, with optional plan and tool drawers, pencil 
trough, and bookcase. Reference table has op- 
tional plan and tool drawers, and bookcase. 
Plan desk has full-width tool drawer, and docu- 
ment and manual file. Accessories include pri- 
vacy panel and desk reference arm that rotates 
360 degrees. Plan Hold Corp 

Circle 115 on reader service card 


E-Z Energizer is a zero-clearance heat- 
circulating fireplace, which can be installed di- 
rectly on a floor against walls, without masonry 
It has glass door panels, uses outside air for 
combustion, and has ducting to transfer fire- 
place heat. The air closure system blocks out- 
side air flow when the fireplace is not in use. 
Superior Fireplace Co. 

Circle 116 on reader service card 


Fiber glass screening to reduce solar heat 
gain is the subject of an eight-page pamphlet 
[Products continued on page 116] 


The idea: 
originality in color 
Louis Tiffany (1848-1933) and Art 
Nouveau brought a new decorating 
style to the late 19th century. The 
flowing shapes and brilliant colors 
of Tiffany's glass creations are clas- 
sics of the period — and have been 
inspirations for modern revivals. 
Tiffany was an artist who "painted" 
in glass and metal, and a designer 
who was inspired by the full possi- - 


4 bilities for color blends and con- 
NS trasts. You explore those same 
NN . possibilities today— from a mod- 
a N 
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7, () ~_ er viewpoint, and helped by 
Pe d. FÀ M modern materials. Nevamar 
4 » laminates are one source, 
with color a special strength. 
NV Led by the industry's most com- 
plete solid color collection, 
the Nevamar line can open 
up some new (and original) 
possibilities for you. 
| ) J > v/s M. 3 FÉ 
DECORATIVE LAMINATES 

NEVAMAR CORPORATION 
Odenton, Maryland 21113 
Circle No. 350 


Try this foropeners. 


Russwin 90 Series World 
Closer. A good start toward 
lowering replacement and 
retrofit costs. Uncommonly 
dependable door'control with 
a surprisingly modest price 
tag. High strength, high 
precision construction 
throughout. Wide-range valve 
power adjustment. Non- 
handed for regular, top jamb, 
or parallel arm mounting. 
Generous choice of sizes and 
finishes. UL listed. Hardware 
Division, Emhart Industries, 


A Inc., Berlin, 
Connecticut RUSSWIN 
` 06037. 


Circle No. 362 


jtd An EMHART unit 


